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x LAsT the angry guns are still... and G. I. Joe 
is coming home. 

But the ageless song of the bells, which steeled 
him with spiritual courage unconquerable, will 
not be silenced. 

For the Liberty Carillons from which this soul- 
stirring music welled and swelled have a peace- 
time duty to perform. 

Already they are being recruited to serve as 
living, audible memorials to those who fought 
and fell that the long-awaited promise of “Peace 
on earth, good will to man” might have glorious 
and lasting fulfillment. 

T WAS four years ago that the Liberty Carillon 
was cast in the mold of wartime urgency. 

A mighty army then was in the making, and 
a morale-building force was needed to help con- 
vert men of peace into battle battalions, dedicated 
to a righteous cause. 

Only the reminiscent peal of great bells, which 
have rung for centuries over ancient cathedrals, 
could provide that spiritual inspiration, but the 
belfries of the Army and Navy chapels were too 
small to house them. 

So science was called upon to create an au- 


thentic means of mass communication that would 
help fire the hearts and souls of our servicemen 
with religious and patriotic fervor. 

And a miracle was wrought—the Liberty Caril- 
lon was perfected with all the fidelity of tone, the 
mighty volume and majestic resonance of bells 
of great tonnage. 

These were the miracle bells that called G. I. 
Joe to prayer... put resolution in his step as he 
boarded the gray troopship...echoed in his 
heart on the crimson beaches of Anzio and Nor- 
mandy and in the embattled foxholes on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. 

opay, and for untold years to come, the Liberty 

Carillon can add audible beauty to memorial 
buildings, parks and playgrounds of enduring 
worth and inspiration. 

In addition, these miracle 
bells can help to perpetuate 
the peace so dearly won. 

They can turn church bel- 
fries into watch towers... 








Chaplain (Major) Robert S. Hall 
at the console of Fort Hamilton's 
Liberty Carillon, which is typical 
of those heard by millions of serv- 
icemen in the camps and by radiv 
on far fighting fronts. 


The compactness, the modest cost and other 
factors that make the Liberty Carillon the 
ideal memorial are set forth in our illustrated 
brochure, “The Heart ofa Bell.” Inrequesting 
a copy, kindly use your personal letterhead 


**They hace fanned the fires of free- 


serve as ringing reminders of 
the inviolate trust we must 
keep with those who died that 
freedom might live... keep 
us ever mindful of our pledge 
to root out all seeds of future 
tyranny and oppression. 


LIBERTY 


INCORPORATED 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Selected Short Sermons | 


By Earl Riney 





Justice is truth in action. 
: « 


Patience is the art of hoping. 


* * * 


Gratitude is the conscience of mem- 


ory. 


* * * 


It is a sin against hospitality to open 
your doors and shut up your coun- 
tenance. ~ 

* * & 

Bore: one who is interesting to a 

point—the point of departure. 
x * * 

What a grand world this would be 
if we could forget our troubles as easily 
as we forget our blessings. 

* * * 

Never esteem anything as of advan- 
tage to those that shall make thee 
break thy word or lose thy self-re- 
spect. 

oa * * 


The over curious are not over-wise. 
* * * 

He who purposely cheats his friend 

would cheat his God. 
* * * 

Time spent in pitying oneself is the 

worst kind of idleness. 
* * * 

The most completely lost of all days 
is the one on which we have not 
laughed. 

* * * 

Rogues differ little. 


obedient son. 
* * * 


Each was a dis- 


I prefer cheerful people to witty 
ones; wit is cheerfulness painfully in- 
tellectualized. 

* * «& 

Confidence in another man’s virtue 

is no slight evidence of one’s own. 
K * * 

Some men’s mouths cost them noth- 
ing, for they aways open them at the 
expense of others. 

* * * 

Most men are not interested in being 
told they must do their duty. They 
are not interested in words, they want 
God. 

* * * 

Some men allow the memories of past 
failures to paralyze them and to keep 
them from trying any more. The only 
disaster that is without remedy is to 
quit trying. 

* * * 

The Kingdom of God demands in its 
hearers not moral earnestness alone, 
but earnestness which will translate 


_ truth heard and truth pondered into 


truth lived. 
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CENTURY HYMN BOOKS 


FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF WORSHIP 





FOR THE ADULTS 


The New Church Hymnal 


H. Augustine Smith—Editor-in-Chief 
Howard Chandler Robbins | — 


Edward Shippen Barnes ’ 
James Dalton Morrison J Editors 


A book that is in harmony with the 
substance and point of view of modern 
thought and preaching. 


Contains 
527 Hymns and chants, with music 
72 Pages of worship material 








FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND HIGH SCHOOL AGES 


The New Hymnal for American Youth 
H. Augustine Smith—Editor 
CONTAINS 
344 Hymns set to vibrant and inspiring tunes 
76 Pages of the finest worship material heretofore assembled for 
young people. All of the material is grouped under subjects 
of special interest to modern youth. 








FOR THE JUNIOR AND PRIMARY AGES 


The Hymnal for Boys and Girls 


Edited by Caroline B. Parker and G. Darlington Richards 
Follows a new and compelling outline growing out of child 
nature and nature as understood today. 
CONTAINS 





150 Hymns 
22 Pages of chants, responses, selections for Junior Choirs, and six 
complete worship services and material for building other services. 
= e ——— 


Returnable copies of these books and price quotations will be sent on request to 
persons connected with churches now considering the purchase of new hymnals. 


HELPFUL BOOKS FOR CHURCH WORK 
Jacob J. Sessler, Ph. D. Eugene D. Dolloff, S. T. D. 


The Fact of God Sunday Night Services 
The author of “JUNIOR Can Be Successful 


SERMON STORIES,” etc. pre- j ; 
sents a new volume of fascinat- “Jam-packed with ideas for that hiatus 
ing interest to minister or lay- in the lives of too many churches—Sunday 
man alike, showing God as a evening. Plans have been carefully worked 
out, ideas for publicity and sermonic mate- 








transcendent reality carrying ; 
out his work in the world. An rial, tried and tested suggestions for dif- 
ideal textbook. INTRODUC- ferent events—all directed to make Sunday 
TION BY NORMAN VINCENT evening a time of warm Christian fellow- 
PEALE, D. D. $1.50 ship.”—Advance. $1.50 


At Your Booksellers, or 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
SLATES ATTRIB 


WRBGILF 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


THE DEATH OF J. W. G. WARD 


A* the final forms go to press we 
have received word of the death 
of Dr. J. W. G. Ward, minister of the 
Oak Park Presbyterian Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, who for many years 
has been associated with Church 
Management. The death is not en- 
tirely unexpected. Just a few days 
ago we had a letter from him in 
which he told of his own illness. 
Courageously he said of his antici- 
pated hospitalization: “They tell me 
it is simply routine but I have seen 
too many instances of this kind, not 
to question the statement.” 

Dr. Ward was of English birth. 
After some years of successful min- 
istry he moved to Canada where he 
served, with distinction, churches in 
Ottawa and Montreal. His churches 
in the United States were the First 
Congregational of Detroit and the 
one in Oak Park. He is the author 
of dozens of volumes. I shared as 
joint editor of two. 

He was a writer of poetic prose 
style and an expositor of unusual: 


gifts. To the end of his life he was. . 
exacting in his personal discipline. | 


He replied to our letters the day 
they were received. Tasks he ac- 
cepted were done promptly and well. 
New features from his pen were be- 
ing planned when death came. 

I have lost a good friend in the 
passing of J. W. G. He believed in 
Church Management and he trusted 
its editor. I shall miss his letters 
which usually began with the salu- 
tation, “Dear Dr. Bill.” 

William H. Leach. 
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MILITANT 








Glory of a 


A voice that REACHES OUT to touch 
the Lives and Hearts of the Community 


HE church of tomorrow must 

be a militant church if it is to 
measure up to its opportunities 
and responsibilities in the un- 
certain days ahead. 


It must be a crusading church, 
with influence that extends beyond 
the community it serves. 


It must awaken more and more 
people to the peace of mind that 
lies in religious worship—attain 
new heights in restoring to a be- 
wildered world the eternal values 
of Christian faith. 


A church so conceived and so 
designed will, of course, be gifted 
with a voice. And though you 
search the world, you will find no 
voice so sublimely beautiful as 
that of a Deagan Carillon. 


DEAGAN 


The installation of a Deagan Car- 
illon brings the church to life— 
gives it new power to reach into the 
hearts and lives of the community. 

Its unbelievably rich and mellow 
tone, made possible by Harmonic 
Tuning, endows a time-honored 
medium of ecclesiastical music with 
loveliness and inspirational quali- 
ties that old-time bells never knew. 

Its music is the /iving music of 
genuine tower bells ~unamplified, 
undistorted, unmatched in quality, 
carrying power and persuasiveness. 

Daily service, assured by the 
Deagan Automatic Player, estab- 
lishes a new kinship between the 
church and the community. Resi- 
dents set their watches 
by the time peal of the 
Carillon, look forward 







to its scheduled concerts, thrill to 
its participation in all of the events 
that make up community life. 

In your plans to endow your 
church with a voice, bear in mind 
the safety and significance that lie 
in a single distinguished name. 
DEAGAN has served churches 
for 66 years. DEAGAN pioneered 
the tubular bell, electrical operation 
of Carillons, automatic playing, 
harmonic tuning. DEAGAN design 
placed Carillon music within reach 
of millions who would otherwise 
have been deprived of its beauties. 
DEAGAN reputation is worldwide. 
Let DEAGAN help you in design- 
ing a belfry that assures the most 
advantageous use of your Carillon. 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 190 Deagan 
Building, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


HARMONICALLY TUNED 





VICTOR 16MM SOUND 
MOVIE PROJECTORS 


There is no practical projection feature or operating 
convenience which the Animatophone lacks. Every 
need of the user, and every conceivable operating 
condition has been anticipated and provided for in 
this, the greatest projector of them all. 


In many schools, in homes, in churches, the young 
folks set up, thread, run and re-wind the Animato- 
phone. It’s easy ... it’s foolproof. During the late 
war, entirely untrained soldiers, sailors, WACs and 
WAVEs found the Victor Animatophone the easiest 
to operate, as well as affording the most faithful 
sound projection and brilliant screen images. 







Invest in Victory Bonds 


f Scns Soup Srquen CF 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 
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Check these six 


and maintenance features 


ABUNDANT FINGER 
ROOM — Easy accessi- 
bility makes threading a 
pleasure. 


SWING OUT LENS 
MOUNT— Exclusive Vic- 
tor feature which adds to 
ease of threading. 


SINGLE OVERSIZE 
SPROCKET — Simplifies 
threading, protects film. 
Less chance of film break- 
age at splices. 






simple operation 


REVERSE — One lever 
puts film and machine in 
reverse instantly. 


REMOVABLE PARTS — 
The removal for cleaning 
of optical and sound parts 
is accomplished instantly 
without tools. 


ALL OUTSIDE CON. 
TROLS — Ready accessi- 
bility of all controls makes 
Victor easiest to operate. 
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ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago (1) 188 W, Randolph 
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Are the Movies Ganging Up 
Against Us? 


HE editor attends a picture show occa- 

sionally but he does not share that fear 

of some that the movies are ganging up 
against Protestantism. We appreciated the 
fact that Bing Crosby’s picture Going My Way 
had a tremendous heart appeal and gained af- 
fection for the parish priest. On the other 
hand, we suspect that many Roman Catholic 
prelates gnashed their teeth at the evidence of 
maladministration revealed in the parish. It 
is not the custom of the Roman Catholic church 
to permit the defalcation of mortgages against 
their churches. 


On the other hand, we never could enthuse 
as some did over the book or film One Foot in 
Heaven. We were brought up in a parsonage 
and know the tribulations of underpaid clergy- 
men’s families. We were not pleased to have 
these emphasized on the screen. We liked the 
hero of the story and were impressed with his 
human sympathy and his ingenuity in handling 
difficult parochial situations. The picture 
typed an era in American Protestantism—we 
might be correct in limiting it to American 
Methodism, But it hardly gave an ideal to 
which young clergymen should aim. 

Recently some who always imagine invisible 
battalions fighting against Protestantism have 
seen the hand of Rome in The Valley of Deci- 
sion. The basis for this is that Greer Garson 
plays the part of a devout Irish girl who wins 
the affections of the Scotch Presbyterian fam- 
ily which owns the steel mill. We think that 
here Rome-phobia goes too far. Her con- 
stant recourse to prayer may have been a 
rebuke to the Presbyterian family, which, with 
customary Scotch ruggedness, had learned to 
take care of itself, but, on the other hand, the 
ravings of the heroine’s father who went from 
mass to murder is hardly good propaganda for 
Rome. 

Our suggestion is that people of intense reli- 





gious convictions try to enjoy the movies for 
what they are—mediums of entertainment. 
Some should, doubtless, be rejected because of 
moral features. But pictures such as Going My 
Way, One Foot in Heaven and Valley of Deci- 
sion do not belong in the objectional class. We 
are glad that the movie makers are finding 
sufficient drama in religion as it is lived and 
practiced to put it on the screen. 

Incidentally, we would like to point out that 
while many Protestants are using their his- 
torical prerogative to protest against the movies 
there is a very serious group intent on produc- 
ing motion pictures with inherent Protestant 


-virtues. The productions of Cathedral Films 


and Planet Films are commendable. The ef- 
forts of motion picture projecture manufac- 
turers to sell visual education to the Protes- 
tant churches should be supported. Con- 
structive support of worthwhile programs may 
not be as characteristic of our Protestant 
churches as the condemning of things we don’t 
like but it makes a lot better sense. 





Heck-umenicity 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


\ \ ] E gently ask the question, not with 
malice aforethought, but with the hope 
that it may spur on to actual progress 

those who are talking much in the interests of 
what they choose to call ecumenicity. All my 
friends in the upper brackets of religious 
thinking are telling us and the world that the 
coming thing in religion is ecumenicity. With 
a great flourish of multi-syllabic words these 
members of the long named organizations seek 
to wrap all the hopings, longings, strivings of 
large souled men for that simple worded thing 
called “one world” in the verbiage that spells 
itself out in our hypocritic time into the strange 
sounding word: ecumenicity. 

Ecumenicity may become a Christian word 
in our time. Often it is at present but a cow- 
ard’s word. Churchmen have long had the 
(Turn to page 74) 
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The Job-Finding Forum 


HE name of the unemployed pa- 

rishioner is not so “legion” now as 

it was during the depression years. 
If, however, we are to believe all the 
current business predictions, in spite 
of gigantic reconstruction needs to be 
met, and in spite of a great deal of 
talk and haphazard planning, unem- 
ployment soon will be again a very 
large and troublesome fly in the oint- 
ment of the domestic economy. 

One of the immediate problems is 
the returned veterans. Most of these 
boys have been scientifically trained to 
skillfully operate the expensive me- 
chanical weapons of modern warfare; 
many of them haye been given au- 
thority and have developed managerial 
skills considerably in excess of their 
years. To shrug off the situation by 
saying that “their old jobs are waiting 
for them” is in many—if not most 
cases—plain foolishness. How can ca- 
pable young men who have grown ac- 
customed to making decisions which 
had to be right; to giving orders; to 
collaborating with their fellows to 
solve quickly difficult problems that 
would have stumped many of their 
bosses back home—how can we expect 
these boys to slip quietly back to the 
old post of elevator operator, office boy, 
or gas station attendant? When a boy 
has successfully carried out an order 
like this: “Sergeant, clear a path 
through this mine-field,” there is a cer- 
tain flatness about a civilian order 
which says: “Boy, take this package up 
to Gombel & Co.” 

For these and other psychological 
reasons, even where veterans have re- 
turned to more challenging situations 
in civilian life, they are restless and 
in most cases want to make changes 
and improvements in their positions. 
The employment agencies are doing 
what they can to service this need, but 
at best they are a mechanical slot- 
machine, kind of thing which takes 
a man out of a pigeonhole and sends. 
him to a prospective employer with 
little more than a pious hope that he 
will be the right man for the right 
job. 

The experiences that my associates 
and I have had in the Job-Finding 
Forum, here in New York City, have 
convinced us that these boys need more 
than job prospects—they need personal, 





*Secretary, American Bible Society and a di- 
rector and treasurer of The Job-Finding Forum, 
Inc. 


by J.Chapman Bradley" 


It was the privilege of the editor of 
“Church Management” to attend one 
of the sessions of the Job-Finding 
Forum held in the New York Adver- 
tising Club. He was so impressed 
with the effectiveness of the proce- 
dure that he asked Dr. Bradley to 
write this article. With the recon- 
struction period upon us, there is a 
technique here which churches should 
use. 














friendly counsel. They need something 
else. They need to be taught how to 
merchandise or “package” what they 
have to offer for the civilian market. 
We find that the people with the most 
real ability usually have the greatest 
difficulty in discovering and forcefully 
presenting their own best selling 
points! 

For six years now, the Job-Finding 
Forum has been quietly going about 
its business of teaching people how to 
package themselves—and each other— 
for not just any job, but for the job 
which they have always wanted. While 
Jacob served fourteen years to get the 
job and the woman he wanted, modern 
life moves a little faster. (Although 
the forum does not offer any matri- 
monial suggestions, it does teach a per- 
son basic public relations which he will 
undoubtedly find helpful in his domes- 
tic relations!) People work best at 
the things they like to do best. So 
why not earn your income doing the 
thing you like best to do? Such is 
the forum philosophy—and it works! 

The Job-Finding Forum grew out of 
the experience of Sidney Edlund and 
his “Man-Marketing Clinics.” This 
technique was picked up by a Christian 
business man, Mr. John Ryder, presi- 
dent of the Norm -Advertising Agency, 
a member of the Riverdale Presbyter- 
ian Church, New York City, and an of- 
ficer in the Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World, Inc. Mr. Ryder saw 
immediately the social implications of 
this successful method of dealing with 
unemployment, and that the whole idea 
was germane to the Christian gospel. 
“Jesus’ ministry was a series of help- 
ing people find themselves,” says Mr. 
Ryder. “He taught men that they were 
their brother’s keeper! What the forum 
does is simply to put Christianity into 
action in the field of unemployment.” 

John Ryder was so certain that he 


was right that he persuaded his fel- 
low-members of the New York Adver- 
tising Club to sponsor the project and 
to furnish, without charge, the space, 
the light, heat and check-room service 
to accommodate the semi-weekly meet- 
ings of the forum. After much elo- 
quent pleading, Ryder gradually gath- 
ered around him other individuals who 
caught the vision of what he was trying 
to do and who desired to help simply 
because some irresistible instinct with- 
in them “caught fire.” (They saw that 
here was something that went to the 
heart of the problem—teaching a man 
to recognize and “sell” what he had 
to offer.) 

The forum has operated for six years 
without a paid worker, without charg- 
ing any fees. The forum manual, pre- 
pared and written by Ruth Hooper Har- 
rison, which describes the philosophy 
and technique of the forum method, 
sells at cost for ten cents each. The 
only injunction that is laid upon those 
who come to the sessions is: “When 
you get your job, continue to come back 
and help with this work in such ways 
as you can. Freely ye have received, 
freely give!” 

It is estimated that over 3000 people 
have passed through the forum experi- 
ence. The exact percentage of indi- 
viduals who got what they came for is 
not known. It is one of the weaknesses 
of the plan since as it has been operat- 
ing with no paid staff, accurate records 
and check-ups could not be kept. I per- 
sonally have examined the files of over 
900 individuals, who have been success- 
fully helped. This can best be seen by 
reviewing a few of these cases: 

Cases 

Recently a young army captain came 
to the forum. He had been in transpor- 
tation and had achieved outstanding 
success in moving supplies of materials 
in the area for which he was respon- 
sible. After receiving his honorable 
discharge, he came to the forum to get 
help in his quest for civilian employ- 
ment. He presented a resume of his 
qualifications and modestly put down 
as his salary expectation, $2200. He 
stated that it was his ambition to be 
an executive with the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, and said he was ready 
to start as clerk and work his way up. 
The forum jumped on this idea and told 
him that with his background and ex- 
perience he should start as a super- 
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THE JOB-FINDING FORUM IN SESSION 


The upper picture shows the panel in session. 


The author of the article is second from the left. The 


insert shows the navy lieutenant mentioned in the article giving his presentation. 





visor or assistant supervisor with a 
salary of $5000. The captain followed 
the advice of the forum, and today is 
happily situated in an important su- 
pervisory job with the A. & P. 

A young civilian war worker, who 
had held a petty executive job, found 
himself laid off because of the cancella- 
tion of a contract which his particular 
factory had been working on. He had 
a family—he had background and ex- 
perience. He started out with high 
hopes of finding a situation that suited 
him immediately. The situation did not 
materialize; the savings which had been 
carefully accumulated were about ex- 
hausted, when a friend sent him to the 
Job-Finding Forum, Inc. He went 
through the form routine, and from an 
atmosphere of extreme depression and 
discouragement, he emerged to regain 
his self confidence by learning how to 
package himself. He now has a better 
job than before. 

Or, take the case of the young navy 
lieutenant who came to the forum re- 





cently: He had been in intelligence 
work because of his tremendous ca- 
pacity for languages. He spoke and 


read nine languages with extreme flu- 
ency. He was crazy about South 
America and wanted a job in some 
export or business field in South Amer- 
ica. He, too, was uncertain about what 
salary figure he should aim for and 
was told he could easily command a 
start of $5000. Through the resources 
of the forum he presented his resume 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Rio, 
who were looking for an American 
executive. He landed the job at the 
figure he was told he could get; a fare- 
well dinner was given for him recently 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, and he is now 
in Rio “on the job.” 

So successful, in short, has the forum 
proved that a returned army colonel, 
Harry W. Terry, of the U.S. Army, 
Corps of Engineers, together with the 
author of this article, began to urge 
Mr. Ryder, Hal Lee and other collabo- 
rators to expand the forum on a na- 
tional basis, and make its successful 
methods available to every community 
where the seeds of interest might find 
fertile soil. Some demurred: “We have 
been blessed with success in one forum; 
but how could we handle 1000 forums? 


We have no money, no staff, no organ- 
ization.” 

The colonel and I persuaded these 
hesitators that it could be done and that 
the money and the staff would be avail- 
able from the contributions of interest- 
ed people, once the values of this forum 
idea were spread across the country. 
We were particularly concerned about 
the returning serviceman. As_ the 
colonel puts it: “Our job in converting 
for war was to make soldiers out of 
civilians; our job as citizens is to make 
civilians out of soldiers. The Job- 
Finding Forum is the only organiza- 
tion that shows a man how he can re- 
convert to civilian life, utilizing his new 
knowledge and skills gained during his 
war experience.” So, the Job-Finding 
Forum, Inc. was incorporated on a na- 
tional basis. Mr. Ryder is the presi- 
dent, the author of this article, a direc- 
tor and treasurer. 

A new enthusiast came up to me 
after a forum session and _ said: 
“You know, Dr. Bradley, this is the 
thing the churches are always talking 
about, but never do!” I said, “Now 
wait a minute. How much do you know 
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about what the churches are doing? 
Most of us here who are interested in 
this work are active in the ‘church,’ 
although the forum is frequented by 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics alike. 
Furthermore,” I said, “unless I am very 
much mistaken, once the ministers of 
America know about the forum, and the 
simple way it operates, I predict there 
will be a great number of forums start- 
ed in churches throughout the country. 
Every pastor wants to do what he can 
for his returning servicemen—as well 
as his civilian unemployed.” 

An Evening at the Forum 

Let me take you as my guest this 
evening. It is Wednesday (or if that 
is your midweek meeting night, we can 
make it Monday). We arrive at the 
New York Advertising Club about 7:45. 
In the lobby, as we check our hats, 
there is an excited group of people 
buzzing and talking. In the center of 
one group is Mr. Ryder. In another 
is Hal F. Lee, distinguished editor of 
Pan-American magazine. As we turn 
around someone calls out to us. It is 
Ernest Naftzgar, of the National 
Broadcasting Company (formerly so- 
loist for evangelist J. Wilbur Chap- 
man). His father was a Moravian min- 
ister. 

“Ernie,” I say, “I want you to meet 
my good friend, Dr. Jones. He is pas- 
tor of the Keene Valley Methodist 
Church out in Keene Valley, Iowa.” 

“Glad to know you, Dr. Jones. Glad 
you could come to the forum. Hope 
you like us. Maybe your young mar- 
ried group out in Keene Valley might 
like to start a forum of your own,” 

“Could be. I came to see what this 
is all about anyway,” you might an- 
swer him. 

Ernie turns to me—“Chap, will you 
be with us on the panel tonight?” 
“Sorry, Ernie, I want to take Dr. Jones 
in to hear John’s talk.” 

So we go into a room off the main 
floor—about the size of the average 
Sunday school classroom. There may 
be ten—there may be thirty people 
there. We never know how many new 
people will come out each session. All 
of the people in this room have come to 
the forum for the first time. They 
have been directed to this room by the 
attendants or friends—since the first 
step in the proceeding is to gather for 
a little orientation talk explaining 
what the forum is all about; usually 
given by Mr. Ryder himself. 

At 8 o’clock precisely, Mr. Ryder 
comes in and begins his forty-minute 
talk. He welcomes you, Dr. Jones, and 
the other newcomers and visitors to 
the forum. He explains that the forum 
operates on the simple principle that 
“we all are our brothers’ keepers,” and 
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that we are there to help each other. 
He makes the point that we believe that 
every individual—no matter who he is 
—has something precious about him; 
something that God has given him 
which, if properly presented, has com- 
mercial value. It is the job of the 
forum to help you to discover what 
you have best to offer, then help you 
present it effectively, so that you will 
succeed in getting the right job for 
you. Mr. Ryder then discusses the ex- 
perience and judgment of the forum in 
evaluating the usual methods of job- 
seeking: want ads, cold calls, letters, 
friends, employment agencies, etc. 

He gives examples of various cases 
the forum has handled; he cites various 
obstacles to job getting and how some 
of these have been overcome. Finally, 
he tells you that here at the forum 
we are interested in only one thing— 
helping you to get the right job. There 
is no magic about it. It is not a job 
automat where you put in a nickel 
and the job slides out. It is up to you 
to get your own job; it is the job of the 
forum to get you ready to get your 
job. 

The preliminary talk concludes by 
setting forth the steps on the road 
ahead for the job-seeker—which are: 

1. Registration (information blanks 
are passed around for this purpose at 
this point). 

2. Study of the forum manual (the 
little booklet written by the copywrit- 
ing expert, Ruth H. Larison, and which 
gives the “know-how” of preparing and 
presenting a resume of your personal 
experience. Practically everyone pres- 
ent steps up and lays down the ten 
cents, cost for one of these little book- 
lets). 

3. Prepare a resume of your personal 
experience. (This must be done ac- 
cording to the book, for there is a right 
way and many wrong ways to do this, 
and it must be done before the job- 
seeker can go further.) 

4, Original resume is reviewed by 
small group of forum graduates. (The 
job-seeker makes an appointment to 
appear with resume, which he has 
worked out. A small corps of forum 
graduates are available to counsel with 
him to iron out rough places before he 
takes Step 5.) (Forum graduates are 
those who have gone through the forum 
and already secured the jobs they were 
after.) 

5. Second draft of resume is sched- 
uled for presentation to the forum it- 
self. (After the original draft is re- 
written to take account of the sugges- 
tions of forum graduates, the job-seek- 
er places his name on the schedule for 
presentation. ) 

At this point we are told about the 


“downstairs” meeting where presenta- 
tions are being made before a panel 
of experts and the forum (which is 
made up of other job-seekers, number- 
ing from 50 to 100 persons). 

6. Presentation to the Forum. (For- 
um gives “the works” to the resume 
and letter which the job-seeker pro- 
poses to send to his prospect, asking 
for appointment.) 

7 Second presentation — revised 
resume. (Subsequent revisions and 
presentations are made until the forum 
votes that you are “ready.” Not until 
then does one take Step 8.) 

8. Presentation to prospective em- 
ployers. (The job-seeker makes his 
try. If he succeeds, there is a new 
graduate!—and the new _ graduate 
comes back and reports same _ to 
forum. 

9. Report back. (If presentation 
failed, forum reconsiders the case to 
discover reason for failure and make 
correction in approach.) 

After the other newcomers have 
passed back their registration sheets 
(filled out with personal data, type of 
job sought, salary requirements, etc.), 
have obtained their copy of the man- 
ual, and received their instruction sheet 
with the above steps outlined thereon, 
the orientation meeting adjourns. We 
then go downstairs to “sit in” on the 
forum, which is hearing and criticizing 
presentations. 

The Presentation 

We walk downstairs into a large 
chamber. People of all ages are there. 
Men and women, office boys, secretar- 
ies, top ranking executives; a liberal 
sprinkling of servicemen are present— 
some in uniform—some in_ civilian 
clothes, with their discharge buttons. 
It is a truly democratic gathering. 
People are there seeking jobs which 
pay all the way up from thirty- 
five dollars per week to $12,000 per 
year. The same system works for 
office boy and boss alike. About one 
half the people there are seeking im- 
provements over their present posi: 
tions. There is something about the 
forum that helps one—no matter what 
his line of work or salary. 

Seated at a table in front is 4 





“panel” which includes experts in 
various professions—advertising, radio, 
writing, sales, banking, manufacturing, 
etc. 

Miss Smith is reading her letter. We 
take seats. The presiding officer of the 
panel arises and says a brief word o 
welcome to the newcomers’ group. He 
tells us that from now on this is ou 
forum and that the object is for all t 
join in wherever anyone has a cor: 
structive suggestion to make. He says 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Trends in Church Design 


HE 3,616+ new church buildings 

now being planned will comprise a 

wide variety of architecture due to 
differences of location, cost, and de- 
nomination, and to many other vari- 
ables. Wide variation in design may 
be expected to result from character- 
istic Protestant independence and in- 
dividualism. However, during the five 
to fifteen-year period of waiting out 
depression and war there have been 
some changes in the thinking and in 
the activities of the churches, which 
are sufficiently widespread to be called 
trends, 

Whereas fifteen years ago “shop 
talk” among ministers was about Sun- 
day-school methods, and a decade ago 
the emphasis was upon the weekday 
programs of social, recreation and 
community service activities, today at 
least the Protestant ministers of the 
half-dozen leading denominations, are 
reading, writing and talking about 
what they can do to “vitalize”’ their 
services of worship. Roman Catholic 
and Anglican services have of cvurse 
been enriched and standardized and 
represent an established pattern of 
services and worship. The other prob- 
lems exist, of course, in all degrees of 
local variation, and a wide range of 
activities is regarded as normal for 
the church, a seven-day-a-week insti- 
tution. 

While the minister or priest in most 
cases provides the educational leader- 
ship leading up to the building project, 
the important decisions in Protestant 
churches are made by boards or com- 
mittees of laymen. The minister and 
the laymen in their desire for the dis- 
tinctive architectural character of the 
church naturally lean toward the tradi- 
tional styles. The church building as 
a type therefore presents a test case 
in the matter of style. 

The architect who is an ultra-mod- 
ern zealot, indoctrinated by his pro- 
fessors, or by the professional journals, 
with the fanatical belief that his ar- 
chitecture must under no circumstances 
have any resemblance to anything that 
was ever done before, will find it diffi- 
cult to get very far with the average 
Protestant church. Most of these lay 
ccmmitteemen are having their first 
experience with a sizable building en- 
terprise, the responsibility weighs 
heavy upon them, they are spending 





*Register architect, member the faenltw of 
the College of Architecture, Syracuse University, 
J 7Postwar projects reported by F. W. Dodge 
-orporation, June, 1945. 


by Walter A. Taylor 


other people’s money mostly, and so 
they are very cautious. They have 
seen some hideous churches built 50 
years ago which they attribute to radi- 
cal or amateur architects taking lib- 
erties with the “accepted styles,” to 
which they retreat for safety and re- 
spectability. 

People in this frame of mind are easy 
marks for the ultra-conservative archi- 
tect whose stock in trade is “pure 
style” or “authentic tradition.” Such 
an architect has a headstart in selling 
the church not only what they think 
they want, but some things they do not 
need and should not have. He may 
encourage them in their erroneous be- 
lief that Gothic, or what passes for 
Gothic, is the accepted and specially 
Christian style, or he may convince 
them that in their community or for 
their denomination it would be a sin 
to use anything but the “purest” 
Colonial, or the purest of something 
else. And he will be permitted to try 
to cram their mid-twentieth century 
program and facilities into a replica 


of a thirteenth century or a seventeenth 
century structure, with poorly related 
appendages, even with deliberately bad 
acoustics. He may refuse to use reli- 
able modern materials of low mainte- 
nance cost, or if he does, will probably 
try to conceal them or make them look 
like something else, for the sake of 
“style.” 

Styles are labels given posthumously 
to past building modes, shells left along 
the sands of time by onward moving 
civilization and religion, the church 
often at the front and creating the 
largest and most beautiful shells. No 
architectural style is a panacea. Hor- 
rible and inadequate buildings have 
been done in all styles, including the 
so-called modern. A great deal of un- 
necessary misunderstanding and con- 
troversy is que to the fact that many 
laymen, architects and _ publishers 
think, talk and write about contem- 
porary non-traditional work as if it 
were a style and quite new. 

No architectural style can be proved 
to be specially Christian; the early 











THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT GUADALCANAL 
It took 4000 natives a little more than two months to construct 


this chapel dedicated to the memory of American soldiers. 


The main 


body is 90 feet long; it is 26 feet wide and has a seating capacity of 
280. It was designed by the Christian natives and the work done by 


them. 


It is located in the military cemetery at Guadalcanal. 
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Christian can claim priority of time, 
the Byzantine unbroken continuity, the 
renaissance preponderance of numbers; 
gothic as it is known in this country 
is the importation of a revival and 
never was indigenous or reasonable. 
However, history and logic to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the now familiar 
forms of the Victorian and neo-gothic 
have become a tradition and are the 
phrases of architectural language which 
say “church.” While the organic hon- 
esty, the architectonic quality of the 
mediaeval, much emphasized by the 
protagonists of the nineteenth century 
revivals, provided the intellectual 
groundwork for the emphasis on those 
qualities in the twentieth century, 
popular fancy has sized upon the more 
obvious trivia and trimmings, the 
pointed arches and intricate vaulting. 
The trademarks of the style, whether 
pointed windows punched in a stud 
wall covered with shinglebrick and 
fiberboard, or meaningless buttresses 
enclosing toilet rooms hung onto the 
steel frame of a million-dollar pseudo- 
cathedral, give the lie to the very vir- 
tues originally claimed for the style. 


The real, enduring architectural 
tradition of the church, a part of the 
heritage of Catholic and Protestant 
alike, is a matter of plan, proportion of 
section, and silhouette, enhanced by 
dramatic exaggeration and embellish- 
ment of the structural system, and at 
times by decorative splendor. This ba- 
sic formula has found detailed expres- 
sion in every major architectural 
style including Egyptian and Chinese. 
The basic plan is a rectangle, dynamic 
in its progression from one end to the 
other, climaxing in a focus of special 
interest and richness of architectural 
forms and decoration. This is directly 
in contrast to the static quality of a 
centralized plan normally related to 
the dome. There are many examples 
of the centralized plan in the renais- 
sance and in nineteenth century Amer- 
ica, but nearly always with the forced 
emphasis of one axis and the forcing 
of a focal point other than the natural 
focus of the biaxial domed design. The 
conflict between the centralized and 
longitudinal is most dramatically ex- 
hibited in the evolution of the design 
of the Basilica of S. Pietro in Vati- 
cano, where the longitudinal, the tradi- 
tion of the church, finally won out. 


The centralized plan is logical for 
an isolated baptistry or a monumental 
mausoleum, and even for a Roman 
Catholic church where the celebration 
of the mass may be observed from any 
and all directions. 


Advantages of the Rectangular Plan 


The longitudinal plan is practical, 
logical and psychologically valid both 
for the Protestant church and for the 
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Catholic church, and to those who are 
not interested in the architectural 
tradition of the church, it may be ad- 
vocated for seven practical reasons. 


1. The sermon is still important if 
not dominant in the Protestant service. 
In the churches built thirty to fifty 
years ago it was apparently considered 
to be more important for the people to 
be near the preacher, grouped around 
him, than to be in front of him. In 
this plan the preacher could speak 
directly only to two-thirds of the as- 
semblage. In the rectangular plan, 
with either center or side pulpit, a 
much larger percentage is in front of 
the speaker and also has full direct 
view of the chancel. 


2. The rectangular plan makes more 
efficient use of the gross area, the rec- 
tangular blocks of straight pews permit 
14 per cent more seating in the same 
area, using the same unit spacings. 

3. For a given area the roof spans 
are less and there is economy in the 
repetition of the simpler units. As- 
suming correctness of the rule-of- 
thumb that cost of trusses is propor- 
tionate to the square of the span, the 
centralized plan costs 2% to 3% times 
as much for roof construction. 


4. The repetitive structural system 
inherent in the longitudinal scheme 
permits building in successive stages, 
which is often desired in suburban and 
mission churches. 


5. Volume is a factor in original 
cost, maintenance and heating. In gen- 
eral, the greater the maximum span 
the greater the height and hence the 
greater the volume for a given area. 


6. A part of the basic architectural 
tradition of the church is a proportion 
of height to width greater than unity. 
The rectangular plan produces the de- 
sired effect of height with less volume, 
and the effect of height can be further 
enhanced, or the volume reduced for 
the same proportion, by the use of the 
colonnade and clerestory. The col- 
umns, a functional element, also en- 
hance the dynamic, forward-moving 
rhythm, essential in the church’s tradi- 
tion. 


7. Acoustical condition is in nine 
cases out of ten a matter of exposed 
materials rather than shape, and in 
any case can be controlled in advance 
of construction. However, the plan 
shape, the large volume, the tendency 
toward greater height and the often 
domical ceiling shape of the centralized 
plan are all conducive to the acoustical 
difficulties. The rectangle, with source 
of sound at one end approaches the 
ideal acoustical shape. Contrary to a 


firmly fixed popular opinion, columns, 
exposed trusses and other elements 
which break up volumes and wall areas 


are a help rather than a hindrance to 
good acoustics. ; 

In the chancel, the focal point of the 
design and the working end of the 
church, the problems of worship and 
architecture become more acutely in. 
volved. In terms of Protestant tradi- 
tion and temperament there are still a 
number of unsolved problems, and 
many possible solutions. 

The following typical requests indi- 
cate the trend; the minister does not 
want to be in the spotlight all of the 
time. He does not want the service 
of worship to be man-centered, which 
means that the dominating central pul- 
pit is somewhat in disfavor. The pul. 
pit is quite important, but can be given 
its proper emphasis if it is used only 
for preaching and not for the conduct 
of the entire service. Similarly the 
reading of scripture is given emphasis 
by a separate, special lectern. 


In the Roman Catholic church the 
altar is the focal point of worship, 
service, and architecture. In the Prot- 
estant church, whether regarded as an 
altar symbolic of sacrifice, or as a 
table of memorial communion, or both, 
or something between the two, it is 
now felt that the altar and/or table 
should have a more dignified and 
dominating position, and that with 
symbolic accessories it is more suitable 
in the focal spot than the pulpit or 
gilded organ pipes. 

Many choir singers report that they 


are tired of staring at, and being 


stared at, by the congregation, and lay- 
men report the converse for the con- 
gregation. Similar opinions are con- 
monly heard regarding the exposed or- 
gan console. The musician’s manifes- 
tation of the increasing interest in 
worship is their increasing emphasis 
on their function as assistants and 
leaders in parts of the worship, rather 
than as entertainers for the congrega- 
tion. 

An obvious and perhaps too easy 
solution to many of these problems is 
to place before the erstwhile non-litur- 
gical congregation a complete Epis- 
copal chancel, narrow and deep, of two 
distinct parts, sanctuary and choir or 
presbytery. One _ possible solution, 
commonly used, is similar to the Epis- 
copal, but of broad and shallow pro- 
portion in plan and with the con- 
munion rail either omitted, or if re 
quired, placed in front of pulpit and 
lectern. The traditional sanctuary and 
choir are in effect telescoped into one 
space, since-the separated sanctuary 
is not necessary, functionally or doc- 
trinally in most Protestant services. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that as a part of Anglo-Catholic and 
romantic revivalism of the nineteenth 
century, the rather unfunctional mo- 
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DESIGN FOR A SMALL CITY CHURCH 
The above design was prepared by Mr. A. Hensel Fink, of Wenner & Fink, Philadelphia, for the 
Joint Committee on Architecture of the Board of Home Missions and Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. The nave seats 182. With the choir and balcony a total seating capacity of 235 is avail- 
able. All classrooms are well lighted. Notice the departmental chapel on the ground floor. This may be 


shared with other departments. 








nastic choir was inserted in the parish 
church. There is no reason why the 
general scheme cannot be used to pro- 
vide a place for a lay choir, but for 
a non-sacerdotal Protestant church it 
is more functional and logical if modi- 
fied to some extent. 

In most Protestant churches the term 
“sanctuary” is now generally used to 
designate the entire place of worship 
(nave and chancel), to distinguish from 
the remainder of the church building, 
and to replace the term “auditorium.” 
A commodious vestibule or narthex is 
more in demand, since anything more 
than a minimum of visiting and con- 
versation is discouraged in the sanc- 
tuary. 

The Small Chapel 

Increased interest in worship extends 
into the religious education facilities, 
where there is increasing demand for 
a small formal chapel. This is often 
placed near a main floor entrance and 


used by adults for private meditation, 
weddings, funerals, and other special 
services involving small numbers of 
people. There may be instead, or in 
addition, one or two semi-formal assem- 
bly-chapels conveniently related to 
classrooms, to be used jointly or alter- 
nately by departments of the church 
school. 

There is some dissatisfaction with 
flimsy, portable, altar-like “worship 
centers” used in assembly rooms and 
social rooms, and stored away when 
the rooms are used for other purposes. 
Such a devise is psychologically un- 
sound and tends toward ritualism in 
the undesirable sense of meaningless 
form. One possible arrangement, 
where the general space must be used 
for several other purposes, is a per- 
manent altar with closing doors, in 
the manner of a triptych, open for reli- 
gious services, closed for other gath- 
erings. 


A major element of the basic archi- 
tectural tradition of the church is the 
tower, which has given the church a 
recognizable silhouette ever since 
Christians began to build churches. 

It may be argued, with apparent 
logic, that a tower is functionally ob- 
solete in a church which has no bells, 
or even electric chimes or loudspeak- 
ers, and that it is an extravagance. 
However, such logic and concept of 
function are too limited. An import- 
ant part of the function of the church 
building is to announce in a more or 
less monumental manner the institu- 
tion which it houses. The tower is one 
of the most universally understood 
words in the architectural vocabulary, 
from Constantine’s first basilicas to the 
last American Army chapel. As for 
its cost, ordinary commercial consid- 
erations of investment and return do 
not apply. Organized religion has 
always been more than willing to pay 
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for more than minimum essentials of 
structure and shelter, as a token of 
the followers’ esteem and devotion to 
the cult. Even so, a tower and spire 
sans bells or any structural justifica- 
tion, is often good advertising for a 
church which may be located off of 
the busiest traffic arteries. 


Neither can we dismiss as mere senti- 
ment the claims for the spire as a sym- 
bol of man’s aspiration, his desire to 
rise above his baser motives, pointing 
skyward to a metaphoric higher realm, 
expressive of his yearning for immor- 
tality. 


However, this is no excuse for a cold 
crib of the Rouen Butter Tower, draped 
over a steel form, or for a rubber- 
stamp replica of Sir Christopher’s ef- 
fective towers, which were themselves 
radical, free interpretations. The 
church in its most vital periods has 
often pioneered in new use of new 
techniques and materials in the solu- 
tion of its problem. The tower is a 
part of the program for very valid 
reasons. Let us accept it and give it 
twentieth century interpretations. Let 
us be designers, not, as Claude Brag- 
don called his contemporaries, ‘“recon- 
structing archaeologists in difficulties.” 


The highly organized churches such 
as the Roman Catholic are so well es- 
tablished in their liturgical and basic 
architectural traditions that they feel 
free to introduce variations and ver- 
sions of the basic theme. As a result, 
there is a higher percentage of non- 
traditional designs in Catholic churches. 


The conservative Protestant church- 
man may be brought to see that in all 
of the above outlined basic tradition 
of the church and in special trends of 
today there is nothing that calls for 
stylistic copyism. The designer who 
has a decent sense of the inherent dig- 
nity of the church, can work over the 
basic pattern of the church with the 
greatest of freedom with completely 
non-traditional detail, if he so wishes. 
According to his choice, temperament 
and skill the resulting church may be 
analagous to Gothic or Romanesque in 
its organic acknowledgment and dra- 
matic emphasis of structure, or it may 
have the elegance and refinement of 
the renaissance, either naive or sophis- 
ticated, or in the hands of another, the 
dignity and formality of the classic, 
ancient or revived. If it fulfills the 


relativity simple functional require- 
ments, and is also the kind of place 
which, even when empty and silent, 
causes the man on the street to take 
off his hat upon entering, it will be 
a church. 
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~The Job-Finding Forum 
(From page 10) 


that the experts are merely there to 
guide the discussion and advise on 
technical points. When anyone has an 
idea, all he has to do to be heard is to 
raise his hand. In the forum top execu- 
tives have received constructive sug- 
gestions free from stenographers and 
office boys, for which they would have 
had to pay “consultants” a “fat” fee. 


“Miss Smith,” someone says kindly 
as the meeting continues, “you are 
too much of an ‘eager beaver’ in that 
passage. It gives the man the im- 
pression that all you are interested in 
is ‘tacking’ yourself on to his payroll, 
rather than to sell the idea that you 
have a specific service to offer him. He 
is not interested in how much you want 
or need this job. He is interested only 
in whether or not you will be an asset 
to his organization. If you can con- 
vince him that you have something of 
value to contribute to his organization, 
you then become a very attractive piece 
of merchandise.” 


Other comments are made from the 
floor. Miss Smith thanks the forum 
and resumes her seat. 


Mr. Doakes is called to make his 
presentation. He is embarrassed and 
self-conscious. He begins to read his 
resume in a high timid voice. A truck 
driver interrupts from the floor: “Mr. 
Doakes sounds like he was a chicken- 
thief, I mean one who got caught.” 
(Laughter.) “I mean, he has got a 
good ‘poisonality.’ What has he got to 
be ‘ascared’ of ? Heis among friends. I 
say ‘spit it out,’ Mr. Doakes. I bet you 
got plenty on the ball!” 


Doakes coughs nervously and begins 
again. This time he reads in a digni- 
fied, but firm voice. And you marvel, 
Dr. Jones, at the change in his ap- 
proach. Then your quick analytical 
mind gives you the reason. The truck 
driver in his rough, but well-meant 
manner, has given Doakes something 
he needed—self-confidence; something 
he lacked, and without which, were he 
the most accomplished man in the 
world, he could never sell himself for 
a job. “He is not alone,” you tell your- 
self, “another human being—a whole 
group of them—most of whom Doakes 
never saw before tonight—believe in 
him! This knowledge restores his 
faith in himself. With a fine group 
like this to advise him, why shouldn’t 
Doakes get his job?” It develops that 
Doakes has been hiding his light under 
a bushel. He has left out of his 
resume account of a special job he did, 


which is his greatest asset. The forum 
“digs” it out for him! 


The evening proceeds. Some resumes 
and letters are interesting. Some are 
not. As different job-seekers rise to 
make comments on the resume under 
discussion, you see that in making their 
constructive suggestions, they are also 
at one and the same time solving their 
own problems! You reflect that it is 
a principle which Jesus taught: That 
one grows by giving out; people help 
themselves by helping each other! By 
“bearing one another’s burdens,” they 
not only “fulfill the law of Christ” but 
discover how light their own burden has 
become. 

Forum is adjourned—but not before 
brief reports are heard from some of 
the other new forums—White Plains, 
which in three weeks has taken in 
twenty veterans and placed every single 
one of them; DePaugh University in 
Indiana; Los Angeles, and other places, 


As we walk slowly back to your hotel, 
you say (we hope): 

“Bradley, it’s been an _ interesting 
evening. I think it is entirely possible 
for us to start a chapter of the Job- 
Finding Forum in Keene Valley. The 
president of the local bank, a grocer, 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary are all mem- 
bers of our church. These could start 
our panel.” 


“Certainly they could,” I rejoin. 
“Anywhere you have people, you can 
start a forum.” 


“Have you got materials available 
to help local chapters get organized?” 

“As a matter of fact, we have. We 
have four pieces which is about all you 
need: one—a descriptive leaflet, which 
tells about the 1000 forum idea; two— 
Mrs. Larison’s Manual (the little ten- 
cent booklet) which you have; three— 
a sheet of suggestions for setting up 
a local forum; four—a sheet setting 
forth the few simple requirements for 
obtaining a charter from the home 
forum, which will entitle your chapter 
to certain privileges as the _ idea 
spreads.” 

“How can I get these other mate- 
rials?” 

“Just drop a post card to Job-Finding 
Forum, Inc., 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.” 

And so, Dr. Jones, we bid each other 
good-night. But I sincerely hope, for 
the sake of those Keene Valley vet- 
erans, their wives and families—that 
you send in that postal right away and 
get your forum started. Take it from 
one who has found this to be so—it 
will prove one of the richest and most 
rewarding experiences of your minis- 
try! 
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The Proposed Community Church 


Carmichael, California 
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Nicholas Tomich, architect 








HIS church not alone presents an 

interesting and effective adaptation 

of the Spanish architecture but is 
also worthy of a story on church 
financing. Thirty thousand dollars would 
seem a very small amount to construct 
the imposing structure with a seating 
capacity in the nave of 300 people. The 
reason for the low cost is that the walls 
are to be built from native adobe brick, 


made on the premises. 

The pictures below show some of the 
young people at work making the brick. 
They are allowed to work out their 
church pledges at an hourly rate. The 
adobe brick, treated with bitumul, makes 
a permanent, non-porous brick. The 
brick will be set in white cement and 
the entire exterior painted white. 

Note that the plan provides for a 


department chapel. This is a growing 
provision in new church plans. The 
present structure will later be moved 
to the site to provide more adequate 
social facilities. The Carmichael Church 
owns four acres of land which now is 
planted in fruit-bearing olive trees. 
The church is Presbyterian, U.S. A. in 
affiliation. James Comfort Smith is the 
minister. 











Making Adobe Brick 
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How Good Lighting Aids Worship 


by C. E. Johnson 


Proper lighting in a church will eliminate many distractions 

which disturb the soul at worship. Mr. Johnson who has aided 

many churches to solve their lighting problems shares with us 
the conclusions of his experience. 


T is not the purpose of this paper 

to discuss methods, materials or 

types of equipment which could be 
used to correct or improve facilities. 
Its purpose is to assist in locating and 
determining what influences distract 
attentiveness and reduce the power of 
concentration. Some of these influ- 
ences, such as brightness and glare 
are disturbing because their effect is 
registered often with discomfort on the 
eye, inducing fatigue, restlessness and 
even drowsiness. Other distracting in- 
fluences may be heavy detail, ornate- 
ness or massiveness, or brightness of 
color which are of secondary import- 
ance, but clamor for attention. 


Among the most common examples 
are garrish art glass windows and 
over-bright lighting fixtures or exposed 
lamps. Under competent guidance 
much has been done in transforming 
churches whose atmosphere was that 
of severity and lack of balance, into an 
atmosphere of warmth and friendliness 
that creates a favorable impression 
the moment one enters. - 


Whether the church under considera- 
tion is one being conceived in the mind 
of the architect and is yet in the 
process of having those ideas devel- 
oped in the form of blue prints, or is 
an existing edifice about to be rehabili- 
tated, the problem of providing cor- 
rect “seeing conditions” and lighting 
are similar although not entirely 
parallel. 


A new structure which will material- 
ize from the architect’s vision has 
many more opportunities for provid- 
ing eye comfort than the average older 
building. In existing church buildings 
handicaps are often difficult or impos- 
sible to correct or modify. In either 
event the problem, chiefly, sums itself 
up to this: 

Proper lighting conditions and care- 
fully planned lighting involve more 
than just adequate wiring. They re- 
quire: 

(a) Proper location of outlets. 

(b) Selecting a design of equipment 
that is not only pleasing in its lines, 





Sales Manager, Curtis Lighting 


*Chicago 
Company. 


but which does not produce too great a 
brightness, 
(c) Complete harmony and balance. 


(d) No object or area should draw 
more attention to itself through bright- 
ness or darkness thereby producing 
distracting influence. 


In general, it matters not what 
method of illumination is used. Among 
the many types are lighting from lan- 
terns, coves, skylights, recessed or sur- 
face mounted lighting equipment. 
These may be of either the fluorescent 
or incandescent types so long as the 
principles of “good seeing” are prac- 
ticed. 


While there will be a large amount 
of new construction underway, the 
number of new churches which will be 
constructed is small compared to the 
number of existing buildings to be re- 
habilitated. 


To insure good design and economy 
of funds in the new structure, the serv- 
ice of an architect should be retained. 
From experience it has been proven 
that the churches that are to be mod- 
ernized should also have the services 
of a capable architect to effectively 
coordinate their planning and improve 
the physical properties of the church. 


By way of example: Many churches 
constructed in the past years were 
designed by men who were unversed 
in the refinements of church architec- 
ture and the requirements for effective 
worship. This limitation has affected 
the general appearance and the re- 
quired arrangement of chancel, sac- 
risty and other adjuncts of the wor- 
ship service. It has handicaps and 
faults that require careful analysis 
and skilful planning to overcome. 


The lighting engineer, in many in- 
stances, is called on for suggestions to 
overcome disturbing shadows, annoy- 
ing conditions due to glare or bright- 
ness. He finds many other problems 
which often require architectural and 
color changes in addition to changes 
in the lighting. Thus the lighting en- 
gineer has some of the same respon- 
sibilities placed on him as far as the 
church is concerned, as he has had in 
our war effort, which is the problem 


of providing proper seeing conditions 
and eliminating distracting influences. 
Good Lighting Part of Master Plan 

This goes beyond analyzing lighting 
inefficiencies or glare which have nor- 
mally been considered the factors with 
which he worked. While lighting pro- 
duces astounding results, so-called 
“miracles” cannot be performed with 
light without correcting unfavorable 
influences. Good lighting should be 
part of the “master plan” which each 
pastor and church board should have 
for enhancing the church. 

Some of these corrections may be of 
a minor nature; others will require 
major alterations. 

The rehabilitation project will paral- 
lel rehabilitation work planned for 
near-by structures of the community. 

New churches at this particular time 
will probably, for the most part it is 
hoped, be planned by architects who 
are qualified specialists in the field of 
church architecture. They will develop 
their designs on the basis of new con- 
struction methods, advanced ideas and 
materials. 

What are some of the problems that 
the lighting and seeing specialist ob- 
serves in existing churches? 

(a) What style of lighting fixtures 
are most adaptable for the type of 
structure as planned by the architect 
or original designer? 

(b) What are the handicaps to 
utilizing this style of lighting? 


(c) Does this involve a_ radical 
change from their present system of 
lighting? 


(d) Is brightness or color contrast 
ratio in the field of vision annoying? 
Can it be corrected? Who should work 
up details for correcting this condi- 
tion? 

(e) While rewiring the worship area, 
has attention been given to the elec- 
trical requirements of the rest of the 
building so that adequate electrical 
service can be provided in one opera- 
tion? This will avoid needless addi- 
tional expense when these areas are 
brought up to date. 

(f) Flexibility in Control of Light- 
ing: Will electrical dimmer equipment 
be desirable for chancel and main wor- 
ship area? For stage in social hall or 
parish house? Where to locate switches? 
Where to provide space for dimmers 
and control panels when available? 

(zg) Who will coordinate decorating, 

(Turn to page 18) 
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Jarratt, Virginia, Church Remodeled 


and Enlarged 
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tecture of the Division of Educa- 
tion and Promotion, Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, has given considerable atten- 
tion to the modernization of church 
buildings. No better example of its 


ie Department of Church Archi- 


ability could be given than these pic- 
tures, before and after, of the Antioch 
Baptist Church, Jarratt, Virginia. This 
old church was established in 1772. 
The picture at the upper left shows 
the original building. The upper right 
gives the exterior of the building en- 


larged and improved. Note that the 
new education building provides accom- 
modations for a church school of 200. 
We are permitted to print the plans 
through the courtesy of William A. 
Harrell, secretary of the department. 
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How Good Lighting Aids Worship 
(From page 16) 

lighting, wiring with other changes 

to insure complete harmony in the fin- 

ished job and efficient expenditure of 

funds either at one time or over a 

given period? 

The fact that any particular style 
of lighting fixture may have been used 
in many churches’ interiors does not 
mean that they are right for all struc- 
tures, 


In some cases lighting fixtures if 
they are not entirely decorative, which 
are in harmony with the building but 
ineffective as lighting units, can be 
equipped with reflectors to provide 
adequate intensities for reading. Old 
type chandeliers with their large rings 
and clusters of lamps and hanging fix- 
tures with their bright glass globes 
are outmoded and should be discarded. 
Good Windows Necessary 

In the earlier European churches the 
large glass windows provided lighting 
during the daylight hours. There was 
no lighting at night except from the 
burning tapers. Their problem _ in 
lighting and art glass windows was 
somewhat different from ours. Art 
glass windows are normally planned: 

(1) To provide full use of natural 
daylight. 

(2) To enhance the structure. 

(3) To add to its impressiveness and 
very often 

(4) To convey a spiritual thought. 

Whether of the ornate type or sim- 
plified pattern, good window design can 
produce the result planned for, includ- 
ing proper illumination. To achieve 
these results, the craftsman who pro- 
duces the windows must be given com- 
plete information or have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the building and the 
surrounding structures. He _ should 
know whether each window will be ex- 
posed to full natural daylight. Know- 
ing this, he will select the proper den- 
sity of glass so that there is balance 
without undue brightness. Beauty 
without glare from the windows is im- 
perative in the chancel of the church. 

The growing tendency to use beau- 
tiful murals in or over the sanctuary 
especially in ritualistic types of 
churches, is an interesting development 
in church decoration. These murals 
have a spiritual message. Many will 
doubtless be remembered in the future 
and will be admired and reverenced 
much as we do the work of the masters 
of old. 

At times, possibly due to enthusiasm 
or appreciation and understanding of 
this artistry, the mural so dominates 
the sanctuary as to make the altar and 
its position of secondary importance. 
This is an area in which light properly 
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Christmas Trees 


For the Church 
by Roland Mernitz" 


N unusual appeal to a selected 

group resulted in a _ church 

grounds beautification project at 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
St. Jacob, Illinois. Early in Decem- 
ber a group of individuals were solicit- 
ed by the pastor to contribute $5.00 
each towards the purchase of a Christ- 
mas tree for the church: not to buy a 
tree which would be thrown out after 
the holidays, but for live evergreens 
which might be planted and remain as 
enduring reminders of the Christmas 
season, 


The persons solicited were individu- 
als who had been only nominally inter- 
ested in the general appearance of the 
church grounds, but who responded 
readily on this basis of a direct appeal 
by letter from their pastor. The ele- 
ment of secrecy and surprise was in- 
troduced by asking each contributor to 
keep the whole project a secret until 
after Christmas, so that the completed 
plantings would be an_ unexpected 
Christmas present to the congregation. 


A fifty per cent response resulted in 
a sum large enough to make a basic 
planting around the church, which in 
turn has brought in contributions from 
persons who had not been solicited. 


By coupling the appeal with the 
Christmas season we were successful 
after several previous attempts had 
met with practically no response. We 
commend the idea to others who might 
be thinking about beautifying their 
church grounds. 





*Pastor, Evangelical & Reformed Church, St. 
Jacob, Illinois. 





controlled can bring the altar out to 
its rightful degree of dominance with- 
out materially subordinating either the 
altar or mural. 


In sanctuaries using a decorative or 
architectural motif instead of murals, 
the result has sometimes been an almost 
perfect example of camouflage of the 
crucifix especially where reredos or 
dossal curtain is used. Proper light- 
ing from the correct angle will some- 
times make these visible against unfa- 
vorable conditions. 


The color of woodwork and a prepon- 
derance in comparison to the area it 
occupies requires study. By careful 
planning of colors and lighting com- 
plete change may be secured to reduce 
any great contrast ratio between ele- 


ments that otherwise create a heaviness 
and depressing effect. 


Highlight Pulpit .. . 
Dramatize Baptismal Font 

Where possible the pulpit should be 
carefully highlighted not only so that 
adequate lighting is provided for read- 
ing, but especially to make the pastor's 
expression and gestures clearly seen. 
This may be taken care of by means of 
recessed units, spot lights or pin-hole 
spots. Care must be taken to secure 
correct angle of lighting to avoid bad 
facial shadows. This lighting can be 
controlled by a silent (mercury type) 
switch in the pulpit. 

In a similar way, why should not the 
baptistry and the baptismal font be 
dramatized? Instead of being rele- 
gated to a very secondary position why 
should it not be planned as a spiritual 
reminder of dedication—a memorial, 
to be viewed with impressiveness at 
each service? 

Discussing lighting and wiring in 
general: Church lighting should be 
planned to provide flexibility in ec- 
clesiastical atmosphere for the services 
and at the same time it should be func- 
tional. It should be planned so that 
it fits into the character of the build- 
ing. It should conform in its design 
with its surroundings. 


The architect when planning a build- 
ing has a certain vision—a picture of 
a church that is harmonious. Dissent- 
ing notes, such as ultra modern or too 
ornate fixtures, or lanterns where no 
pendant fixtures should be employed, 
immediately become disturbing ele- 
ments. 


It is good economy to plan adequate 
wiring to provide for future as well as 
present flexibility and needs. The cost 
of oversize “wire capacity” is only 
slightly more than wiring that will pro- 
vide just enough service. 


There is much progress to be made 
and much more which could be covered 
on the subject we have discussed. 
Similar problems which should have 
consideration are church halls, assem- 
bly rooms, class rooms, etc. There will 
be many ideas and types of equipment 
to consider, but our basic thinking 
should always be for providing proper 
seeing conditions to enhance the beauty 
and dignity of the service. 


One of the new lighting tools which 
will be incorporated especially where 
churches have installed nurseries to 
take care of very young children is the 
germicidal lamp. These must be used 
with great care. The ultra-violet light 
must be entirely shielded from the eyes. 
This equipment, operating on the samé 
principle of fluorescent lamps, kills 
air-borne germs and reduces the chance 
of respiratory infections. 
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IRST of all, the committee should 

be representative. Everybody should 

be interested in the new church. 
It is to be the church of the trustees, 
the Sunday school, the ladies’ aid so- 
ciety, the boy scouts and of every other 
organization. So in the appointment 
of members every functional organiza- 
tion of the church should be recognized. 
In the larger churches it may seem 
that it will create a rigid organization. 
In actual practice the serious work will 
be assigned to a smaller group. But 
it is necessary that the building com- 
mittee represent the church and that 
it keep close to the church during all 
of its work. 

The second most important item is 
that the building committee should 
know just what the church expects it 
to do. Some churches appoint a build- 
ing committee too early. The church 
has not been prepared for the step. 
Other churches fail to understand spe- 
cifically the duties and responsibilities 
which are assigned to the committee. 
Without giving it proper authority a 
church may expect a committee to en- 
ter into contracts and decide legal 
questions. 

The two important procedures once 
a church has decided on a new build- 
ing are: first, the building committee 
to study church architecture and or- 
ganize the construction of such a 
building, and, second, the committee 
on finance which will have the task 
of seeing that the necessary funds are 
available. It may be desirable, in some 
situations, to combine the work in one 
committee. That is all right if it is 
understood. A building committee 
should know just what the church ex- 
pects it to do.f 

In some instances the committee will 
be appointed by the congregation; in 
others the official board will have the 
authority to appoint. But keep in mind 
that there are some_ responsibilities 
which cannot be delegated. A building 
committee may be able to use pledges 
as collateral to borrow money but it 
never has authority to mortgage the 
church property. That rests in the of- 
ficial board or the duly elected officers 
of the church. A committee may buy 
or sell _property in the name of the 
church, but the proper church body 
must authorize the act.- All property 
deeds must be in the name of the 
church or its trustees according to the 
laws of the state in which it exists. 





*Editor, Church Management. 


7A future article will discuss methods of fund 
raising, 


Organization of the Building Committee 
by William +. Leach 


The Organization 

The building committee will need a 
chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
If the responsibility of fund raising is 
given to this committée it will need, 
at once, to appoint from its members 
a good committee of finance. In this 
instance in addition to a recording and 
corresponding secretary it will need a 
financial secretary and treasurer to 
work with the finance committee. 

There will be need of other commit- 
tees from time to time. Probably the 
needs can be as well met by special 
committees for particular projects as 
by standing committees which are to 
be appointed at the organization meet- 
ing. For instance, a special commit- 
tee might be appointed to confer with 
suggested architects; another might 
have the responsibility to visit certain 
churches to study special features; a 
third could be entrusted with the selec- 
tion of an organ, and so on. Inasmuch 
as it is difficult to anticipate all of 
the activities of the building commit- 
tee, it is probably wise to plan to as- 
sign tasks to special committees as the 
need may arise rather than in setting 
up standing committees. This is usu- 
ally considered good executive strategy 
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in the functioning of any temporary 
department or organization. 

While the members of the building 
committee will represent the various 
functional groups of the church, it is 
well if they also will represent various 
activities of life. There is a place on 
the committee for the man who has 
had experience in talking with bank- 
ers. There is need for someone who 
has had legal training. There must be 
members who represent the various 
trades and can judge the quality of 
the work which is going into the build- 
ing. There need also be individuals 
who are sensitive to the history of the 
Christian church and the development 
of the religious arts. The ideal build- 
ing committee will be the composite of 
these. 

Committee’s First Task 

The very first task to be taken up 
by the committee is the study of church 
architecture. It is well if the congre- 
gation understands the qualities of a 
good church building. It is necessary 
that the committee know. Of course 
a committee may go to an architect 
and say “design for us a church.” But 
the logical way is to take to the archi- 
tect some suggestions from the com- 











A ROOM FOR COUNSELING 


The Trinity Methodist Church, Youngstown, Ohio, provides its 
ministers with a special room for personal counseling. Pictures and 
furniture have been provided to that end. 
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mittee as to the type of church it needs. 

This training in church architecture 
will be secured from books and leaf- 
lets which are available, from visita- 
tion to churches and by consultation 
with men who know the field. Three 
recently published books which are 
modestly priced may be recommended. 
They are Planning the Small Church 
($1.00), Building and Equipment for 
Religious Education (50c) and Build- 
ing for Worship by Elbert M. Conover 
(50c).t 

This study in church architecture 
will, also, include correspondence with 
the denominational agency which is a 
clearing house for ideas. In most of 
the denominations there is such an 
agency. It is usually found in the de- 
partment of home missions. Many 
churches plan to borrow money or se- 
cure outright gifts from the denomina- 
tion to aid them in their building pro- 
grams. It is well to know that when 
such aid is anticipated that the de- 
nominational agency will insist on hav- 
ing something to say about the new 
building and its cost. Not alone should 
the committee understand this. The 
information should be given any archi- 
tect who may afterwards be employed. 
From the denominational bureaus sug- 
gested plans may be secured. 

In some instances the committee will 
be referred to the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture. This is an 
agency under the Home Missions Coun- 
cil. The director is the Rev. Elbert M. 
Conover. The bureau publishes many 
leaflets on church architecture and is 
available for correspondence or per- 
sonal consultation on the problems of 
building. The address is 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

This learning process need not be 
scheduled for a definite number of 
weeks. It probably will be continued 
for many months as the work of the 
committee goes on. There is always 
something new to learn about church 
buildings. Other steps will be taken 
as the members study the borks and 
diagrams. 

Almost as soon as it is organized 
the committee will do well to get ex- 
pressions from the various members 
what their organizations expect in a 
church building. What does the Ladies 
Aid expect in a new church? They 
will expect a good kitchen and adequate 
dining room facilities. What does the 
Educational Committee expect? They 
are sure to want departmental assem- 
blies and individual class rooms. What 
does the Young Peoples’ Society wish? 
Perhaps a comfortable meeting place 
with a handy kitchenette. What does 
the choir have in mind? A robing 


tAny or all of these books will be sent by 
the publisher of this magazine upon receipt of 
the price listed above. 
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room and, perhaps, a sound proof room 
for rehearsals. And so on. These 
expressions will be made without re- 
gard to actual funds which may be 
available. The “suit must be cut 
according to the cloth.” But the work- 
ers in the departments of church work 
know better than anybody else what 
is best suited to their work. These 
ideas will be assembled and used in 
discussion with the architect. 
Capacity of the Church. 


Perhaps the next thing the church 
needs to know is the number of people 
it is to serve. How many people are 
found in the church service on Sun- 
day morning? List the departments 
of the church school to see the number 


in each. How many usually attend 
the men’s club? The young peoples’ 
society? And so on. Will the church 


grow during the next ten years? If 
there is assurance of that the building 
should be in proportion. However, one 
of the most common mistakes in church 
building is to assume that a new build- 
ing means inevitable growth. A build- 
ing alone will not assure growth. If 
it is accompanied with a substantial 
debt it may actually retard growth in 
the adult departments. 


I have never seen a sure formula 
for measuring the progress or retro- 
gression ahead for a church. The war, 
of course, has upset many prophesies. 
But, before the war it was the de- 
pression. Just ahead is the period of 
reconstruction. Who is wise enough to 
see all of the factors which will influ- 
ence church life? It is, however, the 
responsibility of the building commit- 
tee to give such information to the ar- 
chitect. He will design the building 
in accordance with the figures that 
are given him. 

“Don’t build a church for the Easter 
congregation,” has been said so often 
that it is hackneyed. But it is still 
true. Inasmuch as a committee can do 
so it should invest the money of the 
church in a building suited to its 
membership. A church building should 
be individually tailored. One church 
will have more adults for the worship 
service than children in the church 
school; in another the situation may 
be reversed. 

Selecting an Architect 

Having informed itself about the 
church building and having a fair ap- 
praisal of the needs of the church, the 
committee is ready to select an archi- 
tect. Where will one find a competent 
church architect? 

There is a group known as the 
Church Architectural Guild. As far 
as we know it is the only organiza- 
tion of experienced church architects. 
It is a small group and, by no stretch 
of imagination, can its members ex- 


pect to serve the many churches which 
today seek architectural help. Many 
architects who have never designed 
churches now have such assignments. 
An honest architect who will make a 
serious study of the work will prob- 
ably do satisfactory work. Perhaps 
out of the work of the newer firms be- 
ing brought into the picture will come 
something very much worthwhile in 
church designs. If you can’t secure 
the services of an experienced church 
architect, we suggest that you look for 
a good local man who has creative 
ability. Place in his hands the mate- 
rial your committee has accumulated. 
He may produce something splendid 
for you. 


The following suggestions may be 
helpful: : 

1. If at all possible secure an archi- 
tect who has had previous experience 
in this field. Examine his earlier work. 
Of course he has grown since the ear- 
lier construction, but it will give you 
a picture of his work. 


2. If possible get an architect who 
has an historical perspective. Only 
in this way can you have a proper ap- 
preciation of the changes in worship, 
education and recreational ideas. 


3. Secure an architect who will study 
the denominational releases on church 
architecture. If denominational funds 
will help pay for your building the 
denomination will insist on approving 
the plans. Your home mission board 
or board of church extension has some 
exacting ideas for educational rooms, 
toilet facilities, and other items. 

4. Expect to pay an adequate fee 
for the work of your architect. Get- 
ting cut rates seldom gives a good 
church. Even though the architect 
selected is a member of your own 
church don’t expect him to take the 
work at a cut rate. 

5. Look for a man who is tempera- 
mentally qualified to work with your 
committee and the contractors who will 
construct and complete the building. 

Often times there will be a good 
architect among the members of the 
church. He may be the logical man 
for the task. Experience has shown 
that when one of the church members 
is so employed it should be on a 
straight professional basis. He will 
make his personal contribution toward 
the new church. Do not expect him 
to lower the fee which is based on the 
value of his professional work. 

The architect who is retained will 
prepare the preliminary designs. They 
will be handed to the committee which, 
in turn, will discuss the various fea- 
tures. Changes will be made to con- 
form with suggestions. Gradually the 
entire building will be blue printed and 
specifications prepared. Estimates of 
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the cost will be made by the architect. 
When the proofs are finally accepted, 
the time has come for the considera- 
tion of bids by the various builders. 
The architect provides the various 
puilders with blue prints and specifi- 
cations. At the appointed times the 
bids are opened by the architect in the 
presence of some one designated by the 
committee. 

The building contract varies. Some 
churches will give a single contract to 
include the building, pews, chancel 
fittings, etc. Others issue one con- 
tract to the general builder and then 
reserve for other contracts installations 
such as pews. The organ is usually 
a special contract. Furniture and 
movable items seldom are in the one 
contract. 

The contract with the architect pro- 
vides for a partial payment when the 
preliminary plans are completed. This 
might be twenty per cent (20%). An 
additional .payment is made when the 
bids are opened. This will be higher 
than the first percentage. Forty per 
cent may be a fair payment at this 
time. The balance is paid month by 
month as the work progresses. 

The building contract also provides 
for payments according to the work 
which has been done. Payment is 
made each month on certification by 
the architect of the construction to 
date. Eighty-five to niney-five per 
cent is the usual figure allowed. 
When the final work has been com- 
pleted, the builder will have to pro- 
vide a waiver of any liens against the 
property. Then, thirty days after 
acceptance of the work, he is entitled 
to the balance which is due him. 
Special Services 

During the erection of a new build- 
ing there are opportunities for three 
attractive services. These are the cere- 
mony of breaking the ground, the lay- 
ing of the corner stone and the dedica- 
Such 
services will be found in the July, 1945 
issue of Church Management.§ 

The first is the simplest service. A 
spade of earth is turned at the point 
indicated by the builder or architect and 
the ground consecrated. 

The corner stone is placed at the 
most conspicuous corner of the build- 
ing. On the face of the stone is the 
name of the church and the date of the 
erection. It has been hollowed out and 
inside are placed various documents 
and items which will be of interest in 
later years. Items such as a history 
of the church, pictures of pastors and 
founders, bibles, hymn books, a few 
coins may be included. 


The service of dedication is the 


_§The annual July-Directory issue, 1945, pub- 
lished by Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
Price, fifty cents. 
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Sutton, Whitney and Aandahl, architects 


Here is a church design problem in which the budget impositions 
were unusually severe, for the total cost is not to exceed $25,000, and, 
as the plan shows, there are to be the rather full provisions for social 
activities that are commonly demanded in the Northwest. And for 
their part the architects felt it incumbent on them to preserve the 
dominance in the design of the church portion, which did not ease the 
budget strain. Perhaps, however, it all helped rather than hindered, 
for it was just that much more logical to be straightforward in de- 
sign, to avoid monumental ornamentation, and yet to eschew any self- 


conscious attempt to “go modern.” 








greatest service of the three. At this 
service the keys of the building may 
be turned over by the chairman of the 
building committee to the proper church 
official. The work of the committee is 
completed. 


Properly capitalized each of these 
services will bring many worship- 
pers. The finance committee will find 
them splendid times for cash contribu- 
tions or the securing of additional 
pledges. 
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Building for Religious Education 


Definite suggestions such as these, placed in the hands of your 

architect, will help him appreciate what the churches of today 

consider necessary for religious education. We are indebted to 

Division of the Local Church, Board of Education of the Metho- 

dist Church for this outline. It is a preliminary study which will 
later be issued by the division. 


Over-All Suggestions 


GENERAL 

a. The architecture clearly indicating 
the purpose of the church school build- 
ing. 

b. The design influenced by (1) size, 
shape and location of site; (2) accessi- 
bility; (3) environment. 

c. Floor plans influenced by (1) or- 
ganization of church school; (2) present 
and future needs of the community; 
(3) through-the-week use of the build- 
ing. 

d. The plans following straight lines 
rather than curves as in Akron style. 

e. The construction good and the ma- 
terials chosen as durable as cost will 
allow. 

f. The educational building within 
easy access of the sanctuary. 

g. State fire laws and local building 
codes observed. 

h. Floors in ground story not more 
than three feet below the finished grade 
level, 

i. Approach to outside entrances con- 
venient. 

j. Grounds attractive and well kept. 
SHAPE OF ROOMS 

a. Dimensions bearing ratio of 2:3 
or 3:4. 

b. No posts or jutting walls. 
FLOORS 

a. Hardwood, linoleum, or asbestos 
tile floors preferred: 

b. Sound proof. 

c. Where concrete is used, so treated 
as to avoid cold, dampness, noise, and 
dust. 

WALLS AND CEILING 

a. Sound proof with provision for 
good acoustics. 

b. Unbroken wall space at front of 
rooms. 

c. Ceiling height dependent on use 
and size of room and size of pupils. 
ENTRANCES 

a. At the rear of rooms. 

b. Wood paneled doors preferred. 
WINDOWS 

a. Outside treatment modified to 
harmonize with the over-all architec- 
tural design. 

b. Natural light in all rooms. Exces- 
sive use of ground or frosted glass mars 


the appearance of a room and does not 
give sufficient light. 

ce. Clear glass recommended. Where 
windows open onto undesirable sights, 
some modification may be made. There 
sheuld still be adequate natural light 
even when glass is slightly tinted. 
Medallion symbols may be added in 
rooms used by youth and adults. 

d. Unobstructed glass area equal to 
18 per cent to 25 per cent of floor 
space. 

e. Windows located at side or rear of 
room, : 

f. Height of window 
height of pupils. Children 
be able to see out. 

g. Ventilation without drafts. 


ELECTRICAL WIRING AND 
LIGHTING 

a. Switches conveniently located. 

b. Floor plugs and outlets in all 
rooms. 

e. Light fixtures sufficient in size and 
number for adequate lighting. 

d. Fireproof wiring so located as not 
to interfere with possible alterations. 

e. Indirect lighting desirable---light 
not facing directly into eyes. 


HEATING 

a. Ample heating facilities for com- 
fort. 

b. Radiators placed so as not to in- 
terfere with teaching. 

c. Radiators recessed or supplied with 
guards for children’s rooms. 

d. Provision for separate heating of 
rooms or portions of church necessary 
for week-day activities and workers’ 
meetings. 


COLOR SCHEMES 

a. Carefully planned with regard to 
light and aesthetic values. 

b. Walls, ceilings, and woodwork 
should harmonize. 

c. Scheme dependent on use or uses 
of room. 

d. Ceilings lighter in tint than walls. 
HALLWAYS AND STAIRWAYS 

a. Easily accessible. 

b. No long, unbroken flights of stairs 
or diagonal steps. 

ce. No dark passageways or steps. 

d. At least one railing. 

e. Avoid narrow stairways. 


suited to 
should 


TOILET, LAVATORY, AND 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
FACILITIES 


a. Provision for both sexes on each 
floor, if possible. Doors not within 
sight of each other. Silent type com. 
modes recommended. 

b. Number in proportion to enroll- 
ment of the church school. 

c. Well ventilated and lighted. 

d. Separate facilities for younger 
children near their rooms. Small size 
fixtures and low fountains desirable. 


e. “Stay-on” faucets recommended for 
fixtures used by children. 


f. Built-in shelves or space for table 
near lavatory—desirable for arranging 
flowers, etc. 

g. Drinking fountains recessed in 
walls add to safety of hallways. 


PROVISION FOR HATS 
AND COATS 


a. A cloakroom for each department 
or racks or hooks in the hallways for 
hats and coats. 

b. Height of hooks or racks dependent 
on size of pupils. 

FELLOWSHIP ROOM 
AND KITCHEN 


a. Fellowship room should be planned 
so as to be flexible in use by all age 
groups for folk games, dramatics, ban- 
quets, visual aids, etc. 

b. No posts or pillars. 

c. Permanent stage with dressing 
rooms or movable platform desirable. 

d. Kitchen with necessary equipment 
adjacent to the fellowship room. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
AND SUPPLY ROOMS 


a. Office space for church school su- 
perintendent and secretary with provi- 
sion for permanent records. 

b. Office for director of Christian 
education. 

ce. Space for church school literature 
and supplies. 

d. Space for janitor’s equipment. 
LIBRARY 

a. Preferably large enough to be 4 
reading and study room with tables, 
chairs, and other suitable equipment. 

b. Bookcases built in or wall space 
provided for them. 

c. Drawers, shelves, or other provi- 
sion for filing pictures and maps. 

d. Provision for separate heating 
desirable. Fireplace may be included. 


WORK ROOM 
a. Space equipped with simple tool: 
ard work materials. 
(Turn to page 44) 
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Non-Fireproof Buildings 
can be made Fire-Safe 


AST DECEMBER 200 people were enjoying a 
party in a Baltimore parish hall. Suddenly, flames 
appeared in the overhead drops at one end of 

the hall. A frantic scredm of “Fire” caused a moment 
of stunned silence which gave way almost immediately 
to a mad rush for the main entrance — this, in spite of 
the fact that there were nine exits from the hall all 
marked with exit lights. As a result of this frenzied rush 
of terror-stricken people two were killed and thirty were 
injured. 

Like thousands of others, this hall of non-fireproof 
construction and entirely devoid of reliable means of fire 
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View of Baltimore Parish Hall Fire 


protection was a potential death trap to any group that 
assembled there. The fact that its entire roof was ablaze 
in two minutes testifies to its extreme fire hazard. 

This Baltimore tragedy is selected not as an isolated 
case, but as a significant example of what can occur with- 
out warning in thousands of church properties. Here 
was a building of non-fireproof construction in which 
people assembled for religious and social gatherings. 
According to the belief of those responsible for their 
safety, means had been provided for the rapid and orderly 
exit of hundreds of people. Unfortunately, in time of 
fire people invariably stampede blindly toward one main 
exit totally disregarding nearby emergency exits. Too 
often, personal injury and loss of life follow. 

“What can be done about it?” is the logical question 
you may be asking yourself. Fortunately, experience has 
proved that there is one sure safeguard against fire, which 
operates automatically, instantly and without human 
supervision. There is a way to make non-fireproof build- 





ings safe. The answer is automatic sprinkler fire protec- 
tion, which controls fire automatically as soon as it starts, 
before it reaches dangerous proportions. 

In discussions with those responsible for church prop- 
erty, the merits of automatic sprinkler fire protection are 
oftentimes fully understood and accepted, but there ‘s 
an unfounded apprehension of the cost, the inconven- 
ience during erection and the unsightliness of the ‘n- 
stallation. 

Let us consider the question of cost first. To replace 
an existing non-fireproof building today will cost at least 
50% more than its original cost. Even full-value insur- 
ance will leave you far short of necessary replacement 
funds. Yet for only a small percent of its value, a non- 
fireproof building can be made fire-safe by the installation 
of an automatic sprinkler system. 

As for the inconvenience of installation and the re- 
sulting unsightliness, the answer can be found in the 
experience of any of the many churches that have taken 
this precaution against fire. The accompanying picture 





Inconspicuous Automatic Sprinkler System protects this 
church social room 


shows how inconspicuously the automatic sprinkler system 
is blended into the room’s architecture. 

When consideration is given to the fact that church 
fires in the U. S. occur on an average of three each day, 
the importance of an adequate, automatic means of pro- 
tecting life and property becomes increasingly apparent. 
Those responsible for safeguarding life and property will 
find much of interest in a booklet “Sprinklers Provide 
Safety to Life from Fire” reprinted from the January 
1945 Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. A copy of this booklet may be had by writing to the 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, R. I. 
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Hearts and Flowers 


by Agnes C. Menigomery* 


The author receives some unlooked-for encouragement which 
leads to this article on the value of a good word even though it 


contains a little flattery. 


ELLO-O-O! The first echoing 
H word over the wire was lower 

than the bullfrog’s in the pool, 
and the next three went even deeper, 
“How-w are You-ou?” 

There was only one possible way to 
be, in response to that. I was, “Top- 
ping, thanks.” 

The booming, cr-rooning continued: 

“T see this month’s Church Manage- 
ment is carrying an article ‘Religioso 
Roboti’ by Agnes Montgomery.” 


“Yes,” I replied noncommitally. 
After all I’ve put out some awful drivel 
in my time and this might be a con- 
scientious objector. Yet hardly in 
those nylonic tones unless this be Dor- 
ian Gray himself speaking. 

“Hmm-mm,” came the voice in satin 
lining, “I used to know her in Boston 
University as ‘Patches’.” 


My brows almost dropped a stitch in 
their knitting. Surely nothing less 
than a bishop, dean, or holy father 
would be giving out in those accents. 
No one of my acquaintance to date had 
ever sounded like this. Finally came 
deliverance, albeit still in ecclesiastical 
black. 

“This is John Doe.” 

John Doe, John Doe? Who? (Quick- 
ly, quickly, Patches, think! The silence 
is getting bad! JOHN DOE!) Then 
in a blinding flash I had him. Johnny, 
that’s who it was. Of course, nobody 
else in the world but dear, crazy, good 
old Johnny De Dum de Doe! 

I must have yelled his nickname like 
an Alpine yodeler. How perfectly 
swell to tune in on his wave length 
again. It was years since I’d seen him, 
more than a baker’s dozen. And now 
he was a man. How perfectly natural 
that he should sound as he did. Bam- 
bi had become a stag. While I had 
never been his Fala we certainly had 
roamed the same forest and crossed 
trails on all sorts of joyous adventures. 
It was almost incredible that this spor- 
tive denizen should have become en- 
snared in a backwards collar. Surely 
nothing in college had indicated a ten- 
dency in that direction, yet here he was 
larynx deep in it. And I talking his 
language. Life surely has a lot of 
rabbits up her sleeve. 





*Mrs. Frank W. 
sylvania. 


Montgomery, Altoona, Penn- 


You will like tt. 


Well, those twining lines of the Bell 
System became the strings of the lyres 
of the Lorelei. Under their spell yes- 
terday was the only reality and today, 
a dream. There were the Public Gar- 
den again, and Boston Common, The 
Esplanade with its memory freighted 
eargo, Claflin Hall, Beacon Hill in 
winter, in April’s fragrant showers, in 
summer heat and autumn’s gay activ- 
ity. How dearly delightful to step 
back into the past, to be rehabilitated 
into youth, however briefly? 


That little visit over the air with 
Johnny was infinitely tender and 
precious because it recaptured some- 
thing. Something that has gone for- 
ever and no doubt has been supplanted 
by other things far more weighty and 
important. Yet something so pure and 
sweet, so sheerly fine that no words 
can encompass it. No later experience 
of life can quite substitute for it. Some- 
thing unique and singular, irreplace- 
able, peculiar to youth. 

Johnny’s purpose in calling had 
simply been to say a few kind words 
about my most unworthy writings. I’m 
sure he didn’t realize how very great 
pleasure those words would bring me. 
Of course in this instance there was 
a definite tieup between the compli- 
ment and the speaker. 

But aren’t compliments always 
sweet? Sometimes they are light as 
the sweep of a humming bird’s cheek 
against the petal of a rose, yet they 
leave their imprint. They always 
gladden and lighten the heart on which 
they fall. They always make the go- 
ing easier, the day brighter. Even 
little indirect compliments, little mean- 
ingful gestures of affection and respect 
leave their happy mark. Smiley 
glances, a flicker of the eyes, a fleeting 
hand pressure, an admiring word. Oh, 
how they warm up the soul. Compli- 
ments are speech in technicolor. It’s 
wonderful to receive them. They fill 
one up like a bubbling fountain that 
sparkles over everything. They are 
heart’s ease and balsam. If I were 
writing adages I’d change a familiar 
old one to read, “A compliment a day 
keeps the doctor away,” especially 
when fruit is so scarce and speech so 
free. 

We are repeatedly told about the 


healing, restorative effect of pleasant 
words. Yet how soon we forget to 
say them. What bores we make of 
ourselves by always airing our griev- 
ances, turning things inside out to 
show the rough edges, making moun- 
tains of the faults and molehills of the 
virtues we find. How grievous are the 
hurts we inflict even upon those who 
are our dearest, just through this 
lack of complimentary speaking. Per- 
haps this is singularly true of clergy- 
men. I have often been shocked with 
the cold, crude, sometimes cruel tones 
of voice a so-called “Man of God” will 
use towards those he presumably loves. 
Is it because he must always speak so 
suavely to outsiders that he thinks he 
can talk to his own like dogs to con- 
pensate for the public strain on his 
temper? Or does he expect them to be 
all-forgiving and understand that he 
doesn’t mean what he says? I recall 
a little framed motto that hung in my 
mother’s bedroom in our old home: 


We flatter those we scarcely know, 
We please the fleeting guest, 

And deal full many a thoughtless blow 
To those who love us best. 

When one remembers how very many 
sacrifices preacher’s families must 
make, one all the more realizes the 
acute need of loving kindness in par- 
sonage homes. Poverty with its tragic 
companions, debt, insecurity, fear, 
despair makes it almost impossible for 
us to be cheerful all the time. Yet how 
can we tolerate being so constantly 
hard up if there is not abounding faith, 
joy, peace and love for compensation? 
After all is said and done there is 
no poverty except poverty of mind and 
spirit. If our salaries were of Holly- 
woodian stature we would still be poor 
if true love were not in us and we had 
only money for wealth. 


I believe in praise with all my heart. 
I’ve used it, with discrimination, 
wherever I’ve had to work with peo- 
ple. Censure, candor, realism might 
fail, but never a well-placed compli- 
ment. Praise isn’t flattery, it is en- 
couragement. Anyone who is too cau- 
tious to give a word of praise is to0 
cautious. Surely we who have so lit- 
tle of money to give can afford to be 
lavish with the other treasures of life. 
Our riches lie in our ability to hearten 
people, to create fellowship and good 
will, to bring good tidings of peace. 
There is not half so much danger of 
turning people’s heads with flattery 

(Turn to next page) 
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Proposed Methodist Church 
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This little church, designed by Barber & McMur- | 


ray, Knoxville, Tennessee, is one of the best argu- 
ments we know to convince the sceptic that a 
small church may have both beauty and utility. 
The cost of this church should be within a 
$20,000 budget. 








Hearts and Flowers 
(From page 24) 

as there is of turning their hearts with cold indifference. 
How many persons have been lost off the church rolls 
through flattery, I wonder, and how many for other 
causes. And in which direction is it better to err, if we 
must be human? 

(Turn to next page) 





JUDGE THE WINKLER 
BY WHAT OTHER 
PEOPLE SAY— 


“We bought a Winkler 
Stoker and cut our fuel cost 
by 75%.” 


“‘Not more than two hours 
attention in twenty-four 
needed to take care of our 
three Winklers.”’ 


‘Also have had savings in 
fuel consumption between 
$200 and $250 per year.”’ 


“Fuel savings more than 
paid for our investment dur- 
ing the first two years.” 


‘‘No shut-down period in 
three years for any reason 
whatsoever.”’ 


Order your 
Winkler now for 
earliest possible 
delivery. Distributors 
everywhere. 











FULLY 


AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


A stoker’s performance depends a great deal upon its 
driving mechanism, and here the Winkler is in a class 
by itself. Its fully automatic ‘‘Inter-Plan’’ trans- 
mission develops tremendous extra power...power to 
handle usual operating overloads without breakdown. 


WINKLER 





“MAINTAINS UNIFORM PRESSURE—RE\QUIRES 
MINIMUM AMOUNT OF LABOR’’—SAYS OWNER 


Thousands of delighted users are 
finding Winkler Stokers to be an 
investment paying extraordinary 
profits. Savings of 25% or more in 
fuel are common, not to mention 
reduction in labor cost, steadier 
steam pressure, greater cleanliness 
and relief from law-breaking smoke. 

This automatic coal burner 
merely coasts along when a mini- 
mum of heat or pressure is re- 
quired, but steps up the fire in- 
stantly when needed. It burns the 
cheapest grades of coal and burns 
it without waste. The little attend- 
ance time required leaves the fire- 
tender with many hours for other 
duties. 

Mechanically, the Winkler is a 
rugged, powerful unit. For money- 
saving dependability, year after 
year, match this stoker if you 
can! 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Shows how a Winkler Stoker makes 
a profit on operating expense, saves 
labor and improves heating. 









DEPENDABLE CHURCH STOKER 


E CORPORATION ¢ Dept: H-20 « LEBANON, INDIANA 
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Hearts and Flowers é 
(From page 25) 
Right here, however, I should like 
to insert a word of caution regarding Hut 
flattery. It is this. There’s a ceiling son 
on it. Too much is as bad as too 
little. I have in mind a certain fault 
common to ministers. When invited 


out to dine, in order to flatter the 
cooking, they eat too much. (I hope I’m 
stating rightly their motive here.) At 
any rate while it is good to flatter 
one’s hostess, it is very bad to give 
the impression that one is not prop- 
erly nourished at home, or that one is 
normally a glutton. It is amazing how 
many excellent preachers are remem- 
bered only for their gastronomic tal- 
ents. (Warning: A prudent wife will 
manage to take the edge off her hus- 
band’s appetite before he leaves the 
house. Confucius say, Better lose ap- 
petite than lose good name. 

Now back to speech. A poet once 
wrote, “A word fitly spoken is an apple 
of gold in a frame of silver.” 

Brusqueness of speech, especially to- 
wards little children, has no place 
whatsoever in a minister’s vocabulary. 
Nor has a curt, irascible tone. People 
can forgive words if the voice and ges- 
tures with which they’re couched are 
not offensive. But when both word and 

(Turn to page 28) 











Donald W. Edmundson, Architect 

An observant student of church design would have little trouble 

in fixing the locale of this church in the Northwest. For one thing it 
has such extensive community facilities, not so generally found in 





new churches in the East. More significant, perhaps, is the fresh- § Al! 
ness of design characteristic of the architecture of the Northwest, 

where this quality is so often achieved without any violent clash with _ 
tradition. The 


While the entrance is on the level of the nave, the rest of the 
building takes advantage of a slope for a split-level scheme. The 
roof of the nave will be framed with laminated arches, with acoustical 
ceiling. 
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Re-enacted Bible scenes, Hymn 
slides, Service Manual. A beau- 
tiful program easily adaptable to 
your every need. 
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| Wy 
DCS-27—Mary, 
Joseph and 
Child 
= 
for the Perfect Chri Program 
Hundreds of churches agree—tell the Christmas Story with natural color slides, Bible text and 
song—tell it in a way that both children and adults will never forget. 
- m ” “The Christmas Story” includes “The Birth 
List of Slides == The Christmas Story of Jesus” and “The Visit of the Wise Men”’ 
1. Mother and Child in Stable—Back- 16. Mary With Child . 
ground ‘tc “tat We, Bly, een at Oe Shepherds —Back- and comes complete ee soapnccny _ , 
+ ground for “Oh, Come A re ] 
eg eis pared Service Manual. The 28 co or slides 
3. Travel Scene 18. Wise Men  Traveling—Backeround make for a very flexible program which can 
se it ess Men 0: i < 
4 a a -—s can ssi tien oe easily be enlarged and adapted to meet your 
6. Courtyard 20. Herod Hears the News needs. 
7. The Child in the Manger 21. Scribes Before Herod 
8. The Babe in the M Lanairs 22. Wise Men Before Herod 
anal te heay in [ter 23. Wise Men Traveling to Bethlehem ORDER YOUR SET TODA Y 
9. Flock of Sheep 24. Wise Men With Gifts—Backzround < 
10. Shepherds Afraid i‘ = = — —— of Orient Are Place your order with your supply house AT 
: le se en orsnipping ‘a . 
alida: <« 27. Mary, Joseph, and Child—Back- 
| "Angels ‘Sing”—Words on’ scroen ground for. ah," -Dearest Iesus, OT ETS. 
14. Shepherds in Stable ui a 
15. Shepherds With Visitors “™ Gielen Galea —Weghe cn screen 





Enctosed please find $_______for which send me 
set(s) of “The Christmas Story'’—Told in Color. 


All 28 color slides are 2” x2” and may be had either in card- 
board readymounts or in protective glass binders. 


Cardboard Mounts, $13.50 — Protective Glass Binders, $16.30 








The Best in Bible Slides 
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Coih cur PICTURES Address 
3441 Olive Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri City = pore 
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The Minister’s Recreation 
Yes, ministers of other eras had their problems. 


by Historian 


UNIQUE book was published in 
A London in 1820. Its title is The 

Amusements of Clergymen and 
Christians in General. Its author was 
W. Gilpin. In consists of three dialogues 
between a dean and a curate of the 
Anglican church. The dean, Edward 
Stillingfleet, afterwards became Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, according to the 
title page. 

Its interest for us ‘today lies in its 
revelation of what amusements were 
considered proper for a clergyman one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. 

In the first dialogue the dean says: 
“The clergy have rather injured the 
respectability of their character by 
mixing too much with the amusements 
of laymen. They not only get into a 
trifling way of spending their time, 
but by making themselves cheap, they 
diminish the weight of their instruc- 
tions, and often give a sort of sanction 
by their presence to gaieties which were 
better checked.” 

The dean objected to hunting, fish- 
ing, billiards, cards, chess, public 
dancing, attendance at the theater, 
cricket and other games of skill that 
require concentration. 

Discussing fishing, the dean said: 
“I am afraid I shall be thought too 
rigid if I abridge a clergyman from 


this amusement. Only I absolutely en- 
join him not to impale worms on his 
hook, but to fish either with an artifi- 
cial fly or a dead bait.” 

The dean approved of riding, walk- 
ing, gardening and backgammon. He 
was rather doubtful about the latter 
because the servants might hear the 
rattle of the dice and think that gam- 
bling was going on. Some people, he 
said, padded the table and the dice box 
to avoid this. But he did not approve 
of that practice. 

Occasionally the dean digressed from 
his main topic to speak of other things. 
He said: “The clergy, I think, may be 
divided into two bodies. One class are 
such as enter into the ministry only to 
make their fortunes. . . . I cannot call 
them clergymen. They are traders in 
ecclesiastical goods. In the other class 
are many, no doubt, who have the end 
and honor of their profession at heart, 
and wish only to be convinced of the 
propriety, or impropriety, of a thing 
to do it or to leave it alone.” 

Agan the dean said: “By the way, 
I am not a little solicitous about the 
dress of a clergyman, which, I think, is 
a matter of more consequence than 
the generality of the people allow. I 
think it an argument of great lightness 
in a clergyman to endeavor, as far as 





Hearts and Flowers 
(From page 26) 
tone are graceless the speaker had bet- 
ter be in some other profession than 
representing the church. 

How pleasant to drop in casually 
somewhere and hear conversation cour- 
teously and affectionately spoken. And 
how sadly disillusioning to come upon 
the other. What if every church had 
a secret dictaphone system connecting 
every home in the parish? What if, 
instead of a sermon some Sunday morn- 
ing the minister reproduced the speech 
of his parishioners as recorded by the 
dictaphone in the intimacy of their 
own homes? And what if sonie other 
Sunday the layman reproduced the in- 
timate recordings of their minister’s 
voice through the week, at home? 

Courteous, complimentary speaking 
is largely a matter of habit. Mostly 
the habit of seeing things from a posi- 
tive rather than a negative angle. Of 
course we all know that. We’re intelli- 
gent. But few of us remember to do 


it. And we don’t remember values. 
Programs, projects, and events become 
more important to us than persons. 
How many little children in busy par- 


sonages can testify to that. The pre- 
servation of things is important, of 
course, but people’s feelings are more 
important. After all there is nothing 
so broken as a broken heart. 


Here’s a song to remember: “Kind 
words can never die, cherished and 
blest, God knows how sweet they lie, 
lodged in the breast.” 


Compliments are not necessarily 
speech. They are anything that makes 
life happier for someone. They are 
the way of gracious living. 

Johnny Do De Dum’s call that day 
was just a little gracious gesture of 
commendation for something he thought 
well done. It took very little time, and 
cost nothing, yet it put a whole new 
radiance into my day. And it retaught 
me the value of praise, of taking time 
cut to say a kindly, helpful word. A 
word not necessarily based on merit 
but on another’s need of encourage- 
ment and cheer. Let us who repre- 
sent “the light of the world” really 
spread light, and joy. Then we can 
lay us down to sleep at night with the 
sure knowledge that we have pleased 
God, and composed one sweet note in 
the song of life’s gladness. 


he can, to adopt the lay habit. He 
shows he has embraced his own pro- 
fession only for reasons of convenience, 
and in his heart dislikes its restraints.” 

In The Recreations of a Country 
Parson (second series, published in 
1868) Andrew H. K. Boyd has some- 
thing to say about a _ clergyman’s 
amusements. In the chapter on “Vul- 
gar Errors” he lists the following: 

“1, Thinking a clergyman a model 
of perfection because he is a _ stout 
dashing fellow, who plays at cricket 
and goes out fox-hunting, and gen- 
erally who flies in the face of all con- 
ventionalism. 

“2. Thinking a clergyman a model 
of perfection because he is of very 
grave and decorous deportment; never 
plays at cricket, and never goes out 
fox-hunting; and generally conforms 
to all the little proprieties.” 

In 1617 there was a conflict between 
the Puritans and the gentry of Eng- 
land about recreation. On the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop of Chester, 
James I, issued The Book of Sports. 
Dancing, archery, leaping, May games 
and May poles were permitted, but 
bear and bull baiting was prohibited. 
The Puritans, on the other hand, ob- 
jected to all forms of recreation. 

A Scotch minister is said to have of- 
fered this prayer: “Have mercy on 
that miserable man who recently poured 
forth blasphemies against thee.” The 
“miserable man” was the Roman Cath- 
clic archbishop, whose blasphemy con- 
sisted in saying there was no harm in 
taking a walk in the Botanical Gar- 
dens on Sunday afternoon. 

Of course we are inclined to de- 
nounce the amusements that do not ap- 
peal to us, and to endorse those that 
we enjoy. 

Prompted by the feeling that it was 
his duty, the bishop remonstrated with 
one of his clergy for attending a local 
hunt. “Well, your lordship,” replied 
the offender, “I really do not see that 
there is any more harm in hunting 
than in going to a ball.” 

“I presume,” answered the bishop, 
“that you refer to having seen my 
name down among those who attended 
Lady Somerville’s ball. But I assure 
you throughout the whole evening I 
was not once in the same room as the 
dancers.” “That, my lord, is exactly 
how I stand. I was never in the same 
field with the hounds.” 


Lady Betty, an elderly spinster, sat 
erect in her family pew, and in a pew 
next to her sat an old bachelor laird, 
with whom she was on intimate terms. 
When the minister made mention of 
“card players and gamblers,” the laird 
used politely, but wickedly, to offer his 
snuff box across to Lady Betty, hop- 
ing that “her ladyship was hearin’.” 
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Then when the minister in due course 
came to “profane swearers,” Lady 
Betty quietly bent over, and, tapping 
the laird with her fan on the shoulder, 
said, “Ye’re no sleepin’, laird, I hope?” 

Dr. William Ellery Channing wrote 
some wise words about amusements. 
“Innocent amusements are such as ex- 
cite moderately, and such as produce 
a cheerful frame of mind, not boister- 
cus mirth; such as refresh, instead of 
exhausting, the system; such as recur 
frequently, rather than continue long; 
such as send us back to our daily 
duties invigorated in body and spirit; 
such as we can partake of in the pres- 
ence and society of respectable friends; 
such as consist with, and are favorable 
to, a grateful piety; such as are chas- 
tened by self-respect, and are accom- 
panied with the consciousness that life 
has a higher end than to be amused.” 

Ministers and their wives will un- 
derstand the disappointment of Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, the great Baptist 
preacher, and his wife. 


Mrs. Spurgeon wrote: ‘He had been 
working at high pressure for a long 
time, and was greatly needing a rest. 
The time for the proposed holiday was 
fixed far in advance, and he looked 
forward to it with feverish impatience. 
It was referred to at all meal times, 
and one day he said to me, ‘Wifey, I 
wish I had a piece of string marked, 
and put in some prominent place, so 
that I could cut off each day as it 
passes.’ 


“T immediately prepared a length of 
tape, with all the dates plainly written 
on it, and attached it to the chandelier 
which overhung the dining table. It 
certainly was not an ornament to the 
room, but it gave him exceeding pleas- 
ure to clip off a piece of it day by day, 
so nobody cared how it looked if he 
were gratified. It was very long when 
first put up, and he took as much de- 
light as a little child would have done 
in watching it gradually grow shorter. 

“Friends would stare at it in won- 
der and curiosity, especially if they 
happened to be there at dividing time, 
when the scissors were produced, and 
with all due ceremony the symbol of 
the flight of another twenty-four hours 
was snipped off. Some laughed, some 
joked, some criticised, but he steadily 
persevered in his task until only an 
inch or two of the recording line was 
left hanging in its place, and we be- 
gan to make preparations for the long 
desired journey. 

“Alas for those plans of ours which 
do not run parallel with God’s will! 
My beloved became seriously ill when 
but a few days remained on the regis- 
ter, and that pathetic morsel of tape 
was cut down and removed, amidst 

(Turn to next page) 
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The Hammond Organ is the organ 
for your church, too! 











‘Te THE HAMMOND ORGAN is the ideal organ 
for your church because, more than any other, it meets all your re- 
quirements. Already more than 6000 churches have selected the 
Hammond Organ for this very reason. Here are four all-important 
features offered by the Hammond Organ — study them — see for your- 
self why the Hammond is unquestionably the organ for your church. 


A complete organ at low cost— 
The Hammond Organ has two 
manuals and pedal keyboard— 
completeness at low cost, un- 
matched by any comparable 
instrument. 


Cathedral quality—In even the 
smallest church, the Hammond 
Organ can have the rich, ringing 
resonance usually associated with 
a massive cathedral. This self- 
contained ‘“‘reverberation control” 
is an exclusive Hammond feature. 


Easy installation—No structural 
changes, no special architectural 
provisions necessary. Installation 
adds practically nothing to the 
cost of the Hammond Organ. 
Easily movable—easily changed 
if church is expanded. 


Low maintenance cost—The 
Hammond Organ is always in 


tune, always ready to play in any 
weather. Service failures are prac- 
tically eliminated, maintenance 
and operating costs negligible. 





A Limited Number Available 


A limited number of Hammond Organs 
is now available. Fill in and mail the 
coupon now for complete literature, 
fund-raising plans and the name of 


your nearest Hammond Organ dealer. 











Hammond Instrument Co. 

2973 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on 
the Hammond Organ including fund-raising 
plans and free monthly magazine. 


Name " 
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MORE THAN 6000 CHURCHES NOW USE THE TWO-MANUAL HAMMOND ORGAN 
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Great Is Truth 


by Grank H. Ballard of London 


N the Book of I Esdras it is recorded 

that Darius, king of the Persians, 

charged three young men to answer 
the question, “What is strongest in the 
world?” The first one said, “Wine is 
the strongest,” and gave reasons for 
the statement. The second in a speech 
that was both subtle and flattering de- 
clared that the king was strongest. 
The third made two statements, “Hu- 
manly speaking,” he said, “women are 
the strongest,” but, absolutely, “Truth 
is stronger than all.” Women are 
strong because they are the mothers of 
kings and leaders and win the devotion 
of brave men. Then in these words he 
expatiated on truth: “Great is truth, 
and stronger than all things. All the 
earth calleth upon truth and _ she 
blesseth her. . . . Truth abideth and is 
strong for ever; she built and con- 
quereth for evermore. . . . Blessed is 
the God of truth.” By general agree- 
ment this speaker was declared victor. 
“And all the people then shouted, and 
said, Great is truth and strong above 
all things.” (I Esdras 4:41) 

It is a good story. But it leaves us 
with the question: “What is truth?”—a 
question that is especially associated 
with the name of Pontius Pilate. He 
had asked a question which elicited 
the reply, “To this end have I been 
born, and to this end came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Everyone that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.” It was then 
that Pilate replied: What is truth? 
Francis Bacon assumed that the words 
were said flippantly, and noted the 
fact that “Jesting Pilate” did not stay 
for an answer. Others have assumed 
that the question was asked seriously 
and that the Procurator believed the 
Galilean before him could answer it. 
There is no final settlement of these 
nice exegetical points, for speech is 
more than words: it includes gesture 
and inflection. If we could have seen 
Pilate’s face and heard his tone, we 
might have known what he meant. 
Having enly cold points before us we 
can but guess, and my guess is that 
this is neither a jester nor a serious 


The Minister’s Recreation 


(From page 29) 

tears of disappointment and sorrow 
for his sake. A sad period of suffer- 
ing ensued, and one day he said: 
‘Wifey, we will never do that again. 
It will be better in future patiently to 
wait for the unfolding of God’s pur- 
poses concerning us’.” 





truth-seeker, but a rather sorrowful 
sceptic. I imagine Pilate had set out 
as a youth with eager mind and hope- 
ful spirit. But he discovered that 
man’s mind is limited, and instead of 
accepting it and doing his utmost 
within the boundaries that are set, he 
succumbed to disappointment and con- 
tented himself with intellectual agnos- 
ticism. Fools and fanatics might pre- 
sume to bear witness to the truth; he 
would not argue with them or trouble 
to admonish them. A shrug of the 
shoulders was enough. “What is 
truth?” 

This is certain, that many trod that 
path in Pilate’s day. The upper classes 
were said to be destitute of faith, yet 
terrified of scepticism. The philoso- 
phers have been likened to glimmering 
tapers burning in a charnel-house. This 
also is certain that many have trod 
the same path in modern times—like 
Matthew Arnold who spoke of truth 
as “the mysterious goddess, whom we 
shall never see except in outline.” 
There have been many since then who 
have shared Matthew Arnold’s agnos- 
ticism without sharing his culture. 
Some of them were once so sure, so 
eager and dogmatic, and now they are 
so listless and cynical. It was a witty 
American who described his genera- 
tion in these words: “Its coat-of-arms 
is an interrogation point rampant, 
above three bishops dormant, and its 
motto is Query.” 

It is therefore necessary that we 
should pause over the quesion, “What 
is truth?” And first let us notice some 
partial and even negative answers. 
When so many people in religious 
denominations and political parties are 
counting heads, it may be useful to 
remind ourselves that truth is not al- 
ways to be identified with the findings 
of a majority. It may sometimes be 
true that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God: it certainly is not always 
true. Sometimes it is the wrong party 
that wins at the polls, the false doc- 
trine that has most adherents. As it 
has been well said, by its very nature, 
as a thing ever in advance of men, 
truth has a way of being in small mi- 
norities, and the only time it ever found 
perfect embodiment in the earth it was 
in a minority of one against the world. 

Nor is truth to be confused with the 
voice of external authority. A _politi- 
cian is no more infallible when he 
heads a government than when he is 
forced to the seclusion of back benches, 
and an ecclesiastic is no more infallible 


when he sits in a pontifical chair than 
when he ministers as the humblest 
priest. And men who as individuals 
are prone to error do not become exempt 
from it when they gather in solemn 
counsel. Nor shall we find firm foun- 
dation if, denying the authority of 
pope or church, we assert that of a 
book. To affirm that everything in the 
Bible is true and everything outside is 
untrue is a denial of God and man and 
the universe. To study the Bible and 
ignore all other literature is as unwise 
as the more popular error of study- 
ing anything except the Bible. It is 
pathetic how people insist upon some 
external authority. If it is not the 
church or the Bible, it is science. Once 
it was popular to close all argument 
with a text; now one uses the dictum 
of a scientific expert. And the people 
who find their text in quotations from 
eminent professors seem to have no 
notion that all science is built upon 
hypotheses, and that the most confident 
affirmatives today may be doubted to- 
morrow and denied the next day. 

More Than an Intellectual Test 


Nor is the quest for truth to be re- 
garded as a purely intellectual service. 
I have no wish to belittle the intellect 
or to dissuade men from the most 
critical investigations. “To fear the 
intellect is to lack faith, for it is to 
divide life and to divide the soul and 
to divide the dominion of God and to 
divide God himself.” Nevertheless 
there are things that are hid from the 
wise and prudent which are revealed 
unto babes. It was Aristotle who said 
that pure thought alone is ineffectual. 
What we call “intellect” is very im- 
portant, but it is only one of the ave 
nues of knowledge. God is continually 
calling to us and saying: “Come, let us 
reason togther.” But it is not by ar- 
gument that the artist gets his in- 
spiration or the saint his blessedness, 
or the poet sings his songs of beauty. 
We hear much about truth for truth’s 
sake, but, the love of truth does not 
exist in isolation. It was something 
cther than intellectual power that 
made Abraham Lincoln the great 
statesman he was; something other 
than intellectual ability that made Dr. 
Johnson pre-eminent amongst his 
friends. It has been said that there 
was hardly one in that coterie that was 
not doing better work—yet he was 
“the greatest man of his age.” As 
heartily and sincerely as anyone I pray 
Tennyson’s prayer: “Let knowledge 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Wrat will the New 





Orgatron 


mean to you 2 
e 


Look to the day when the new Wurlitzer- 
built Orgatron makes its debut. Then you 
will see a distinctly refined Orgatron with all 
the traditional qualities that make organ 
music by the Orgatron a magnificent contri- 
bution to the services of all denominations. 
And, like its world-famed predecessor, the 
Wurlitzer Orgatron will continue to meet 
American Guild of Organists specifications. 


Here will be an organ possessing all of the 
time-honored characteristics of the prewar 
Orgatron—brought to a new stage of perfec- 
tion by Wurlitzer, world’s largest manufac- 
turer of musical instruments, with electronic 
engineering laboratories and production 
facilities unequalled in the industry. 


With a wide range of sizes, styles and prices 
in both single and double manual models, 
there will be a Wurlitzer-built Orgatron to 
meet any church budget. 


WURLITAER- built 


Futhermore, Wurlitzer’s volume produc- 
tion, enlarged dealer organization and inten- 
sively trained service staff will assure acceler- 
ated deliveries and a high standard of service. 


You must see and hear the Orgatron to 
appreciate it. Compare it for true pipe organ 
tone. Then you will understand why no other 
electronic organ can provide such beautiful 
and impressive organ music for your services 
of worship. 


Write now for names of churches in your 
locality which have Orgatrons—also for details 
of our Priority Listing Plan whereby your 
church may be assured early postwar delivery. 
Orgatron Division, The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company, North Tonawanda, New York. 


ee 
WURULIIZER 


Uagalon 
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For Enduring 
Beauty and 


Protection 


Order Anchor Fence 


at Pre-war Prices NOW 


NCHOR Weld Fences and Gates, 
made in many handsome designs, 


for Cemeteries, Churches, Rectories, 
Convents, Colleges, Schools and other 
institutions. Beauty is achieved 
through the use of grooved, square 
pickets and rails, worked into archi- 
tecturally correct designs. Pickets and 
supporting rails of the same size 
assure long life. And electric welding 
under pressure provides structural en- 
durance without ugly cross-bracing. 


Anchor Chain Link Fences also guard 
many Church properties, along bound- 
ary lines of cemeteries, playgrounds, 
schools, lawns and similar areas. 
Made in heights from 3% feet to 10 
feet, they have deep-driven ‘*Anchors”’ 
which hold the fence erect and in line 
in any soil. 


Send for Free Catalogs 
No. 111 for Anchor-Weld Iron Fence, 
No. 110 for Anchor Chain Link Fence. 
Then let us send an Anchor Fence 
Engineer to help you work out final 
plans—so you can get the benefit of 
pre-war prices by placing your order 
now. Address: Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6642 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


NATION-WIDE 
SALES AND 
ERECTING 

SERVICE 
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G. I. Counseling 








The return of servicemen brings many counsel- 
ing problems to the pastor. This column is in- 
tended to bring authentic and concrete answers 
to questions which come to you. Leon R. Robi- 
non, Jr., associate minister of the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, will study the prob- 
lem and advise the solution. In submitting any 
request be sure to enclose stamped, addressed en- 
velope if you wish a reply by mail. 


My son was a student in college when 
he was drafted into the service. He 
was permitted to finish his sophomore 
year. Now with a good military rec- 
ord, he is anxious, when, released from 
the army, to continue his education. 
Just what assistance will he receive 
from the government? 


Any person who was not over twen- 
ty-five years of age when he entered 
service is deemed to have had his edu- 
cation interrupted and is therefore en- 
titled to assistance to continue his edu- 
cation, provided he meets with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. He must have served ninety days 
in the active military or naval service 
on or after September 16, 1940, ex- 
clusive of any time spent in the army 
special training program or the navy 





| college training program. 
provide a reverent and dignified setting — 


2. His discharge must be other than 
dishonorable. 

3. He must begin his study not later 
than two years after his discharge or 
termination of the present war. 

4. If he was over 25 years of age 
when he entered service he must prove 
that his education was interrupted by 
the war.’ 

The benefits to which your son is en- 
titled are as follows: 

1. One year’s training at an approved 


educational or training institution. If 
he served more than ninety days in ac- 
tive service, and completes the first 
year of education satisfactorily, he is 
entitled to continue for a period equiva- 
lent to the total time he spent in active 
service, but not to exceed three addi- 
tional years. For example: if your son 
served on active duty for eighteen 
months, he will be entitled to one year 
of education plus eighteen months or 
a total of thirty months. Any college 
or university or other educational insti- 
tution which is approved by the state 
is an approved institution. : 

2. Payment of tuition, laboratory, li- 
brary, infirmary and other similar fees, 
the cost of books, and equipment up to 
a total of $500.00 for all of these items 
for an ordinary school year. 

3. Payment of a subsistance allow- 
ance of $50.00 per month if he has no 
dependents and $75.00 per month if he 
has one or more dependents. 

Provision for the education of veter- 
ans of the war, both men and women, 
is made under Title II of Public Law 
346, “Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944.” 

Vocational Rehabilitation Program: 
If your son was discharged with some 
disability incurred while in service, he 
would be eligible for assistance au- 
thorized in Public Law 16, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. If he qualifies for 
this program he can get as much as a 
full four-year course of schooling with 
transportation to the school. While he 
is pursuing prescribed training, he will 
receive an increase in the pension due 
him to the extent of $92.00 a month if 
he is single and $103.50 a month if he 
is married. 





Great Is Truth 
(From page 30) 


grow from more to more.” But there 
have been many who though brilliant 
in intellect have seemed small in 
everything else—and many others who 
have had no brilliance of that sort but 
have won our confidence because they 
have been endowed with what the New 
Testament calls purity of heart. Much 
as the world needs gifted and discip- 
lined thinkers it needs still more men 
and women who excel in_ spiritual 
might. 

These, however, are all negatives 
and leave our leading question still un- 
answered. Have we nothing positive 
to say? We have indeed. The philo- 
sophical answer we will leave to philos- 
ophers, the theological to theologians, 
' but there is a Biblical answer that con- 

cerns us all. We have a fact to pro- 
claim, an amazing and yet an historic 
| fact, that the ideal has been achieved, 





the truth has been seen. The writers 
of the New Testament, and especially 
the writer of the fourth gospel, insist 
that the truth has been manifest in a 
person, the person of Jesus Christ. 
They say it not once but again and 
again. And they say it not as some- 
thing that anyone with experience is 
likely to deny, but as a fact so attested 
that it needs no further proof. “The 
law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

What did they mean by that? 

They meant, I think, in the first 
place, that the impression made by 
Jesus on all who had eyes to see, but 
especially on those who loved him and 
followed him in humility, was one of 
complete honesty, and fearless candour. 
There was in him no insincerity, no 
double-dealing, no holding back of 
things that were unpleasant or incon- 
venient. You know how that sort of 
impression is made by some people. 
You know the difference between 
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speeches and books that can be lauded 
and those that leave you doubtful and 
dissatisfied. “This is essentially a 
veracious book,” said Carlyle of Dan- 
te’s Commedia; “Subjective truth was 
his lodestar,” said the great mediaeval 
historian of Augustine, the author of 
the Confessions. With much greater em- 
phasis the apostles said that of Jesus— 
not merely of his words but of him. 
“In him was light and the light was 
the life of men.” 
Christ Is Truth 

But it was more, far more than that. 
It was the assurance that in him was 
to be found the way of life—not merely 
a wise and beautiful way, but the way. 
And in him was to be found the essen- 
tial knowledge of God—not in the sense 
that everywhere else was darkness, 


but in the sense that when the sun 
rises the stars are forgotten. And | 


Jesus never rebuked them for thinking 
and saying these things. On the con- 
trary he spoke as though he knew it 


himself and that the fact could not be | 


ecncealed even if he had wanted to do 
so. This is all the more impressive 
when we remember that Jesus never 
imposed his will upon men, never set 
his words up as an infallible author- 
ity to which men must conform. He 
did not say, as the church has so often 
said, believe this or perish. He said 
in effect: search your hearts and see 
if what I have said is not true. He 
appealed to the instinct for truth in 
the human heart. 

And we rejoice in it all not merely 
because we find it here printed in a 
book but because the apostolic experi- 
ence has been repeated in us. There 
is something so absolute and final about 
Christ that we find ourselves saying 
that if that is not the truth we don’t 
know what the truth is. And it comes 
to us not in a labored way, as truth 
comes so often from men of great 
learning. “Jesus,” says Pascal, “utters 
the deepest truths as if he had never 
had to think about them.” Light 
shines even upon the deepest mysteries 
if we keep close to the Master, and in- 
stead of creeping our way forward 
cautiously like blind men leading the 
blind we march forward boldly. 

If this is true, as I am sure it is, 
it is the most important thing in life. 
We dare not keep it to ourselves. We 
must share it with all who are still 
stumbling amongst the shadows. We 
must preach it not only in our Chris- 
tian congregations but to the world 
which is still asking Pilate’s question 
sometimes flippantly and sometimes 
cynically. Those who follow him shall 
not walk in darkness but shall be led 
into all truth. To this end was he 
born, that he should bear witness unto 
the truth. And everyone who is of the 
truth heareth his voice. 








Many of the world’s outstanding Christians—preachers and 


laymen, bishops and missionaries, pastors of famous churches 
and of remote circuits—men of all evangelical denominations— 


contribute the daily devotions in The Upper Room. 


Ths October-November-December issue, for example, con- 
tains contributions from writers in twenty-six states and three 
foreign countries and from seven army and navy chaplains 


and six service men. 


Tx will not want to miss this copy of The Upper Room, so 


be sure to send your order in promptly. Ten or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid; yearly subscription 
by mail, 30 cents; four years, $1.00. Yearly subscription, 
Army personnel overseas, including first class postage, regu- 
lar editions, 65 cents; pocket edition, 50 cents. 


Order from 


Che Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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“Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my 


house may be filled.’ 


— LUKE 14:23 


CARILLOMIC BELLS 


Extending your message beyond 
the pew is a most effective means 
of bringing non-members within 
the beneficent influence of your 
church... 


Let the glorious peals of Schulmer- 
ich Carillonic Bells become your 
church’s beyond-the-pew voice, for 
these marvelous Bellis can easily 
carry sonorous messages of wel- 
come, faith and hope to the farthest 
reaches of your community. 


Aninvaluableasset for your church, 
Schulmerich Carillonic Bells are 
famed for their superb brilliance, 
for their perfectly balanced to- 
nalities. Uniquely compact, these 
Bells can be installed in your 
present church tower without elab- 
orate structural changes. Flexible, 
they may be played either auto- 
matically or from a conveniently 
located keyboard. 


A thorough, pre-installation anal- 
ysis by Schulmerich’s competent 
engineers, backed by a quarter- 
century of electronic research and 
development, is your assurance of 
complete satisfaction with Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells. For fur- 
ther information address Dept.— 
CM-3. 





CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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When ye pray say “thy kingdom 


come.”—Luke 11:2. 


N old-time warning is that “fa- 

miliarity breeds contempt.” Fa- 

miliarity with great Bible truths 
does not usually breed contempt, but 
with many it does breed almost com- 
plete lack of understanding. We repeat 
the well-known passages so often and 
so glibly that we fail to see their mean- 
ing. Of nothing is that truer than of 
the scripture known as “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” We know it so well that 
when we read it we travel along an 
ordinary road, and see nothing of its 
solemn and surprising wonders. Things 
that should amaze, humble, and gladden 
us beyond measure are completely 
missed. Common as it is to our ears, 
this Lord’s prayer is the mountain 
peak of all prayers that believers can 
ever pray. Once a friend took us up 
the Rockies beyond Denver. We drove 
up and up until we stood where we 
could see the towering peaks all along 
the skyline, and the frightening preci- 
pices far down into the valleys below. 
I had often read about the Rockies, but 
that day I saw them, and the sight can 
never be forgotten. Once we see the 
mountain peaks and the precipices of 
the Lord’s prayer we shall never for- 
get them. That prayer has awesome 
heights that rise up and up until the 
very glory of eternity shines on them, 
and there are precipices so awful that 
the seeing heart shudders. This prayer 
shows us the ground on which we 
stand, the needs of daily life. Then it 
reveals the dreadful chasms of sin and 
moral helplessness. But yet it lifts 
our eyes beyond even the hills. Weare 
ushered into the presence of God’s 
eternal power and glory. The abiding 
impression is of the amazing goodness 
and grace of God to us unworthy sin- 
ners, goodness and grace commensur- 
able with his almighty power and in- 
effable majesty. 


Yet this great prayer has one clearly 
marked center, and to that every part 
of this so varied utterance is closely 
linked. The center of it all is “When 
ye pray, say “Thy kingdom come.” 
That gathers together the high things 
and the low, the might and majesty of 
God and the weakness of man, the 
things of now and of eternity, into one 
harmonious whole. It gives deep mean- 
ing to everything in the great prayer, 
for every part is interwoven into one 
great truth by those words “Thy king- 





*Minister, Riverdale Baptist 
ford, Ontario, Canada. 


Church, Brant- 





‘The Prayer Our Lord Taught Us 
: Al Sermon by W. M. Hayler® 


dom come.” Nothing is outside the 
reach and range of that. 


What tremendous themes there are 
in that prayer, truths that flash and 
burn with deepest meaning for all life, 
and all that is after this life. And in 
what small compass they are! The 
English version has just sixty-six 
words, and the Greek only fifty-seven, 
but in that small space are the great- 
est truths of all, compressed but not 
crowded nor confused. Everything is 
so astonishingly clear, definite, and al- 
together understandable. Here are 
some of its great truths—man is seen, 
so is God. Harvests for the body, and 
harvests for the souls come into view. 
Sin and weakness, forgiveness, guid- 
ance, divine understanding and omni- 
potent protection are all here. Things 
as transcient as the next meal, and 
things as everlasting as the throne of 
God, all are found here. Compressed 
but never crowded nor confused. So 
understandable that a child can know 
their wonders, though the wisest of 
men cannot fathom all their glories. 
All these transcendent themes are 
bound together in the bundle of life by 
those words “Thy kingdom come.” 
Here infiniteness and infinity mingle in- 
separably. Here eternal goodness and 
human sinfulness come together aston- 
ishingly. Here the things of common 
days and the calm of everlasting 
realms are one in completest fellow- 
ship. All found together in this won- 
drous prayer, bound into one grand 
whole by those words “Thy kingdom 
come.” No mere man could have given 
us this prayer. It bears the impress 
of infinite wisdom, the wisdom that 
alone could frame the ages and all that 
in them is. Earth could not have 
brought forth this prayer. It is from 
heaven, 


Its contrasts are arresting. One 
great truth flashes out, and immediate- 
ly another is given, as if purposefully 
to guard against the first being mis- 
used. The prayer begins with two 
words that are almost enough for a 
complete faith, and uttered jin the 
spirit of him who gave them they 
would be enough for all time. “Our 
Father.” Strange that he should teach 
us to begin on that note rather than 
with the majesty of God. But these 
words are the only ones capable of 
“close-binding all mankind.’ When 
men of altogether different races and 
backgrounds utter these two words in 
truth all barriers that separate man 
from man are broken down, and all so- 
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cial distinctions vanish. The believer 
in Moscow is one with others in New 
York, in Athens, London, Tokyo and 
Chungking. Wherever hearts can ut- 
ter those words sincerely, “Our Fath- 
er,” there is the only real brotherhood 
this world will know. Human greeds 
may wreck the finest phrases leagues 
of nations can coin. The “big three” 


can never control the hates and envies | 


of widespread nations, and may be the 
instruments through which rivalries 
and revenge may do the worst. Not 
until men everywhere can _ sincerely 
pray “Our Father” will wars cease, 
and “Peace on Earth” come at last. 
But a needed safeguard follows 
swiftly. In case we should come to 
say “Our Father” too carelessly to re- 
member his rightful majesty the word 


‘goes on “Who art in heaven.” We 


have been brought away from earth’s 
littleness into the awesome presence of 
the great God of heaven who rules all 
things after the counsel of his will. 
Earth gives place to eternal realms, 
and we see that “Our Father” is king 
of kings and lord of lords. So solem- 
nizing this vision should be that our 
hearts must cry out “Woe is me, for I 
am undone, for I am a man of unclean 
lips, for mine eyes have seen the 
king!” No flippant lightness can en- 
dure the presence of heaven’s king. 

Still the awesome word continues, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” His will 
must be done in heaven without ques- 
tion or delay, without doubt or disloy- 
alty, for in those .realms the affairs 
of the universe are planned and set- 
tled. If in the courts of heaven there 
were disobedience, or any failure to 
fulfil his will, the whole universe 
would suffer. What measureless wreck- 
age would ensue if there were mutiny 
or delay in obeying his will in that 
realm! Disloyalty there would mean 
disaster everywhere. Planets would 
crash and worlds would vanish in im- 
mense ruin. His will must have full 
and instant obedience in heaven. And 
we are to pray that his will shall be 
obeyed just that way on earth! More, 
that is the condition under which his 
kingdom shall come to pass. How far 
are even the best of men from that. 
And how far our world! Yet that 
kingdom shall come to our earth. That 
is promised, and sure as the promise 
of God. Sometime righteousness shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea, unpromising as our own day 
may seem to be. Sometime everything 
and everyone here shall obey his 
will just as angels do above. That 
promise is of wonderful encourage- 
ment to every toiler for righteousness 
among men. 

On such heights does it seem strange 

(Turn to next page) 
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HONOR ROLL... 
OUTDOOR and INDOOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE COMING WEEK 


TUESDAY 
HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 


WEDNESDAY 
PRAYER SERVICE 


THURSDAY 


THE GUILD 


SATURDAY 
CONFIRMATION CLASS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ALL AGE GROUP 
ATTENDANCE TO-DAY 247 
ATTENDANCE LAST SUN. 235 


® Indoor Announcement Boards 
@ Outdoor Announcement Boards 


@ Membership Boards 


FRIDAY 
MEN'S NIGHT 





@ Church Hymn Boards 
@ Honor Roll Boards 


® Bronze Honor Roll Boards 


by Churches 
50 Years 


Over 50 years 


boards is your 


DinwER 


9:30 - SUNDAY SCHOOL 


“LIVES WORTH I 





BOARDS 


Selected Consistently 


for Over 


Churches throughout the 
country depend on neat, 
durable and attractive 
Tablet & Ticket change- 
able letter announcement 
boards to convey messages 
to their members. 


of experi- 


ence in the manufacture of 
church announcement 


insurance 


of receiving the quality and 
perfection you require. 


COME TO CHURCH 


MORNING 


9:45 


MORNING WORSHIP 11:66 


TYING” 


EVENING 





EVENING WORSHIP 7:30 
“THE MASTER OF MAM 


FRIDAY EVENING 


BY THE LADIES 








NOV i 


CHICKEN DINNER 75¢ 


ALD 







(Lhe TABLET & TICKET CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
507 Montcomery St 


1021 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
116 E. 23rd St. 


LOS ANGELES 
656 S. Los Angeles St 
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mm sound-otF 
Jim Projet 


As motion pictures and related projects 
assume increasing importance in church 
activities, DEVRY is ready with a 16mm. 
Sound-on-film projector that 
(1) safely _ BOTH sound and 
silent film 
(2) shows BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra equipment; 
(3) affords portable PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM— indoors or out through 
25-watt separate amplifier and 12° 
electro-dynamic speaker. 
The new DEVRY projector is simple in de- 
sign... yet rugged and durable for sustained 
performance over years and years of constant 
use. You just can’t buy a better projector 
than a DEVRY. 


Rely on Us for 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 
of all Kinds 





DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2" x 2” paper or glass 
slides; single-frame slide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy 
—easily corried. 


: 


DEVRY STEREOPTICONS 
show standard 3%" x 4” 
slides. Lomp capacity to 
1,000 watts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter 
to give slides protection. 


; 


TURNTABLES: electric 
record players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded pro- 
groms and records. 


Write for NEW DEVRY Catalog of now available 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Equipment. Also 
DeVRY Catalog of 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Films for all occasions. No Cost. No Obligation. 
FREE. DEVRY CORPORATION. 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept. CM-B10. 

Only 5-time win- 

ner of Army-Navy 
—.. **E’’ award for mo- 
wor tion picture sound 

equipment. 





DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—a complete line of glass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
ovailable in sizes ranging from 


30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’.- 





MICROPHONES: high quality, rug- 
ged crystal microphones for. situa- 
tions where a public address system 
is desired —indoors or outdoors. 






i etieeratenen sowcr sal & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 


MOTION i etieeratenen sowcr sal EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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RELIGIOUS REMARKABLES - - - By Scheel 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE 

DEAF ww NEW YorK 

HAS AVESTED GIRLS CHOIR 

WHO HAVE MASTERED 40 HYMNS 
IN THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 














USING 21 OZ. OF INK, 
IS KINDS OF PENS, 


AND IO PENCILS. 
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A PRISONER IN PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS SPENT 900 HOURS 

IN HAND-COPYING. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A POUND OF ERASERS, 


—_ CON @KELLY, 
FORMER HEAVYWEIGHT 





BOXING CHAMPION 
OF IRELAND, 
HAS BEEN ORDAINED 
AND IS NOW PREACHING 
IN ENGLAND. 
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The Prayer Our Lord Taught Us 
(From page 35) 
to continue “Give us this day our daily 
bread”? From the very realm where 
his will is utter law we are reminded 
that our daily bread is part of the 
will that rules in all the vast affairs of 
his creation. Our daily food is in the 
care and plan of such a God! His lim- 
itless might and majesty are the guar- 
antees for our wants being met. His 
might—and his mercy too. For how 
easily famine could sweep away all 
mankind. Just a matter of too much 
rain, or too little, and crops would 
perish, and we with them. What a 
thought that our daily bread is linked 
to his kingdom, to the will of God that 
is obeyed so unfailingly in heaven, the 
powerhouse of the universe. When we 
return thanks at meals we should re- 


member that it is all of grace, for so 
easily might the crops be destroyed, 
and not the wisest of men can bring us 
one grain of wheat. 


Then the prayer turns our eyes from 
the heights down to the precipices of 
our sinfulness, and we are faced with 
“Forgive us our trespasses.” How 
great and terrible man’s sin is! We 
can see it these days on a world-wide 
seale. The whole world has witnessed 
the frightfulness of the sin of human 
hearts. Fifty years ago people made 
light of sin, and called it “the shadow 
caused by light.” Now all people are 
reaping the whirlwind, and for so 
many multitudes life will never again 
be the same. “Forgive us our tres- 
passes.” We have all sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. We need 


to be forgiven, for we have needs of 
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the soul just as clamourous and real 
as the need of the body for food. And 


seal it is God alone who can for- TO NEW MEMBERS OF 

give. There is a sobering condition 

attached to this petition, “Forgive us Th P | it B k Cl . 
as we forgive those who trespass e€ U 1 00 U 


against us.” What sort of forgiveness DR. ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD’S 


would we get if we received just the : a 
same kind we give to others? Would ||| Pastoral Work: A Source Book for Ministers 
it be a help or a hindrance, as some- 
times our forgiving others must prove? 








Lettie took elute In an informal and chatty style, enlivened THE CONTENTS 
One unmistakable tac by vivid illustrations drawn from years of Part One: Basic Form of 
prayer is its humbling power. No one experience in the pastorate and contacts Pastoral Work 
can pray it intelligently and remain with pastors, the author tells how the parish The Rediscovery of the Need 
minister may become a good pastor. Fac- he Minister After the War 
proud of heart. It humbles us all r y bec good pastor, Fac The Difficulties of the Work 
along the way. It makes us see our ing our troubled age, the author says the The First Days in a New Field 
q God? d pastor must be as brave as a chaplain, as The Making of a General Plan 
complete dependence on God’s good- well disciplined as an army officer, as skill- — 7}¢ Fiuve of the Pastor's Wife 
ness, for even our commonest wants ful as a physician, as kind as a saint and The Wisdom of Offering all 
cannot be met by man. Our food de- as hopeful as an imprisoned seer. The Reading rom the Bible 
. er J e Art 0 nning Children 
pends always upon his care. Then The minister will find here a store-house The Ways of Attracting Men 
i of j i e Claims of the Sickroom 
we are humbled by being made to face - —_— for meeting — — The Piet cf Gaukin Delete 
the fact of sin, with all the awful pen- e rst days In a new pastorate, tne The Ministry to the Sorrowing 


eeagie . making of a general plan, the pastoral call The Habit of Keeping Records 
alties sin brings made plain by ‘ br in a typical home, winning children, at- part Two: Others Kinds of 
we are in. Still more we are humble tracting men, ministering to the sick, the Pastoral Work 

by having to acknowledge our moral shut-ins and the sorrowing. ‘ The Usefulness of a Kit Bag 


helplessness. “Lead us not into temp- The Help of the Mail Carrier 


Special problems which the pastor is apt —_—The Blessing on a New Home 

















tation, but deliver us from evil.” So to encounter, such as doubt, bitter disputes, The Openings for Evangelism 
much of our goodness, such as it is, is the wrong use of money, drunkenness, sui- if pec ee gae a Sgy el 
due largely to the homes we were cide, and sex relationships are helpfully The Handling of Moral Problems 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


One of the largest and most 
progressive publishers of re- 
ligious books and church sup- 
plies is seeking an advertis- 
ing manager. This position 
requires a man of unusual 
vitality, imagination, mer- 
chandising sense and execu- 
tive ability and 
either 
(1) exceptional experi- 
ence in advertising and 
printing with tested and 
proved ability as a crea- 
tor of effective advertis- 
ing plus some knowledge 
and appreciation of the 
church and its ministry. 


or 

(2) a thorough knowl- 

edge of the church and 

religious literature plus 

some experience in ad- 

vertising and merchan- 

dising. 
A substantial salary and a 
permanent place with unusual 
security is offered the man 
who can qualify. Residence 
in a comfortable, medium- 
sized, middle-west city is re- 
quired. All moving expenses 
paid. Other positions as crea- 
tive advertising copy-writers 
without executive responsi- 
bility are also open. Give all 
details of experience and state 
salary desired in first letter. 
Applications will be kept 
confidential. 

Box 125 
Care, Church Management 
1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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UNTO MY PATH 


TEACH THEM WITH STANDARD'S 
TRUE - TO- THE - BIBLE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MATERIAL 


Give every Sunday school pupil the benefit of 
lessons that are ALL Bible. Use Standard’s 
Closely Graded lessons for Beginners to 
Young People, and International Improved 
Uniform for all grades. Present day applica- 
tion makes every one a lesson to live by. 
Write for Prospectus on Closely Graded, and 
information on Uniform. State department 
in which interested. Address Desk CM -10 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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A Root on Roots 
A Sermon to the Children 


by Clara M. Root 


Mrs. Root, a member of the Methodist Church, Sandy Creek, 
New York, was asked to give an address to the children during 


the pastor’s absence. 


The play upon the name, inspired by a 


similar play on names years before by Bishop Berry, makes this 

talk especially interesting. It has been sent us by William J. 

Hart, Methodist minister, whose articles have appeared fre- 
quently in this journal. 


HEN I was a little girl there 
W was in the Methodist Church 

a bishop whose name was 
Berry. Bishop Berry came to the place 
where I lived and, one Sunday morn- 
ing, preached in the church which I 
attended. This bishop spoke to the 
boys and girls as Mr. Harrison speaks 
to you each Sunday. He said to the 
children, “My name is Berry. Now, 
what kind of a berry would you say 
that I am?” A boy raised his hand 
and the bishop motioned for him to 
speak, thinking that the boy would say 
elderberry but he didn’t, he said, 
“Gooseberry.” 

My name is Root. I shall not ask 
what kind of a root you think I am 
for there are many kinds of roots, vary- 
ing in nature and I might hear some 
such answer as Bishop Berry heard, 


but I will tell you a story about two 
roots—not people, but roots that grow 
from the ground. 

Two little boys were told by their 
father that they might have a small 
portion of the family garden plot for 
their own. Each boy might have one 
end of the space with the privilege of 
planting in it anything that he wished. 
The father was about to leave town on 
a business tour but the boys were told 
to go ahead with their garden that the 
father might, upon his return, see what 
they had succeeded in doing. The boys 
thought that if they sowed seed, it 
would take too long for the seeds to 
come up so they decided to go to the 
woods and get some roots. This they 
did, each planting a root in the end of 
the little plot which was his own. 

God, of course, did his part by send- 





The Prayer Our Lord Taught Us 
(From page 37) 

ter, surrounded by the power and mer- 
cy of God, our sure defense. Our needs 
of body and soul, needs for time and 
all that is after time are surrounded by 
the might and goodness of our Father 
who art in heaven. Before the enemy 
can reach us he must break down that 
almighty defense, the mercy and power 
of our God. Even the weakest saint is 
completely safe, for his safety depends 
not on his own goodness but on the 
goodness of one who loves us far more 
than we can know. 

So we read with deeper meaning 
“Let not your heart be troubled. Be- 
lieve! Believe in God and in me.” For 
all we want, and all we must have are 
part of his kingdom and power. Our 
needs are arranged for in heaven, with 
all the laws that govern all creation in 
such wisdom and power. Our daily 
bread comes not from the mill alone, 
but from him whose will is obeyed in 
heaven, and throughout all that is. The 
same power and mercy that feeds us 
is our forgiving grace also, for our for- 





giveness is part of the provision he has 


made in his kingdom and grace, Every- 
thing in life and beyond this life cen- 
ters back on that great word “Thy 
kingdom come.” All we hope for at 
highest is already planned in his king- 
dom that shall come. And one day all 
the kingdoms of the world are to be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord, and of 
his Christ, and he shall reign forever 
and ever. This, and this alone, is ade- 
quate to bring to our troubled world 
peace and goodwill among men. All 
cur fondest hopes shall be fulfilled 
when “Thy kingdom shall come.” 
“Thy Kingdom Come!” On_ bended 
knee the passing ages pray; 
And faithful souls have yearned to see 
on earth that kingdom’s day. 


And lo, already on the hills the flags 
_ .of dawn appear; 
Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
proclaim that day is near; 


The day in whose clear shining light 
all wrong shall stand revealed, 
When justice shall be clothed with 

might, and every hurt be healed: 


When knowledge, hand in hand with 
truth, shall walk the earth abroad, 

The day of perfect righteousness, the 
promised day of God. 
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ing his warm sunshine and gentle rain 
and the roots in the little garden grew. 


After afew weeks the father returned 
home and the’ boys were impatient for 
him to go at once to view their garden. 





At one end was a tall, sturdy plant on 
which were some blossoms and many 
buds. It was wild, to be sure, but it was 
a pretty thing and did credit to the 
garden. 


At the other end of the space had 
been planted the root of a vine. It, 
too, had grown and spread in every 
direction. It had no blossoms but it 
was green and luxuriant. 


When the father saw it, he said to 
his son—“Why, you have planted poison 
ivy. It is running into my lawn. I 
* can’t have that. I shall have to ask the 

gardener to dig it out of the lawn and 





nf destroy the roots.” The little boy was 
‘ grieved but it had to be done. 
e Each one of us has a mind. It is 
f sometimes called a garden. In it we 
1. sow the seeds of thought. The words 
n that we speak and the things that we 
d do are plants that grow from the seeds 
e which we sow. We should be careful 
t as to the kind of seeds which we sow in 
s the garden of the mind for it is easier 
t to dig poison ivy from a lawn than to 
9 remove evil thoughts from the mind and 
e the time to begin to sow good seeds is 
y when young. 
f As God sent his sunshine and rain to 
warm and moisten the garden of the 
. boys, he will, if we ask him, help us 
- te keep the garden of our mind pure 
‘ so that words and deeds are such as 
E befit good children and shall make for 
, good men and women. 
t We will ask him now. 
(Here was offered a short prayer.) 
f 
3 MY FATHER UNDERSTANDS 


! My Father understands 

] My mind and heart and will; 

He sees me through and through, 
And loves me still. 


He hears the secret sigh, 

, He sees the secret tear; 

To him my secret thought 
Is erystal clear. 


My God believes in me! 

Though I do not deserve 

The confidence and love 
Of Him I serve. 


His confidence in me 
Though my own faith is dim, 
Is food and home and love: 
My soul, praise Him! 
—Charles Hannibal Voss. 
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THAT NEVER FAILS 


N churches throughout the land, Amer- 

icans have found unfailing inspiration 
to meet the stern necessities of war. To 
this sustaining atmosphere of devotion, 
American Seating Company’s ecclesias- 
tical wood furnishings have contributed 
enduring dignity and beauty. 

The half century and more of American 
Seating Company’s experience, together 
with the unparalleled skill of American 
Seating Engineers, will furnish the sound, 


BUY U. S. VICTORY 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC 


Theatre, Auditorium, Schoo 


Branch Office 





practical guidance you need in complet- 
ing and executing your plans for rebuild- 
ing or remodeling. 

You will find the perfect answer to your 
needs—whether your church is large or 
small—in the harmonious designs, fine 
workmanship and durability of Ameri- 
can pews, pulpits, architectural wood- 
work and carved wood figures— together 
with folding chairs or other church seat- 


ing equipment you require. 


chmneucun a Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
SEATING 
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and Distributor 
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Illustrate your Christmas program with natural color 2” x 2” 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW for “The Christmas Story’—28 slides. 


Protective Glass Binders - 
Cardboard Readymounts’ - 


slides. 


BIBLE STORIES on 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


2” x oo 


Cathedral Bible 


$16.30 | 
13.50 | 











Now ready—Many other Bible Stories by Cathedral. 
Also, Christmas carols and programs on 35-mm. slidefilms. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOGS 


BOND SLIDE COMPANY, 


62 West Washington Street Department CM 


Inc. 








Chicago 2 
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Is your 
freedom 
of press 
limited 
by law? 


D? you know how free you, as an 
individual, are to read what 
you want and write what you want? 
Many citizens who take for granted 
the Constitutional guarantee of a 
free press will want to read the 
sobering facts of the Chicago 
Tribune’s $3,000,000 fight during 
the past 25 years to preserve free- 
dom of the press. Liberty and the 
Press sets out the facts of seven 
celebrated court cases fought to 
keep this right not only for the 
Tribune but for every American— 
including those who differ with the 
Tribune. It is a revealing record 
which every citizen interested in 
public affairs and personal liberty 
will find invaluable. Gn sale at book 
stores and the Chicago Tribune 
Public Service Office, 1 So. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. Price 
$2.00; by postpaid mail, $2.10. 


Published by the CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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"Old 
Buttonwood” 
The Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fundhad 
its as the 


Uses” in 1717. Its 
birthplace was “Old 
pemonwess. | the 
First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadel- 
phia, erected in 
1704. For more 
than 225 years the 
Fund has been dedi- 


Tie FUND’S SERVICE has broadened 
since that humble beginning. It 
is now dedicated to the service 
of ministers, their wives and theo- 
logical students of every Protestant 
denomination—in foreign fields as 
missionaries—in large and small 
congregations as pastors—in semi- 
maries as students—and in the armed 
forces as Chaplains. 


Write for advice about your life insurance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Alexander Mackie, D. D., President 
The First Life Insurance Company 


in America—The Oldest in the 
World 


a5 and. Theological Bcudente Of Au 
enom:! 


inations 
Founded 1717 e Chartered 1759 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| Biographical Sermon for October 


Dwight David Eisenhower—Victor 
by Thomas H. Warner 


And in very deed for this cause ] 
have raised thee up.—Exodus 9:16. 


WIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 

was born October 14, 1890. There 

has been some confusion about 
the place of his birth. In the War 
Department records it is given as Ty- 
ler, Texas, and in the West Point rec- 
ords as Denison, near the border of 
Oklahoma. But the Eisenhower family 
Bible put the matter straight. It sus- 
tained the claim of Denison. Then it 
was discovered that the general’s 
Christian names had become trans- 


posed. He was. christened David 
Dwight. 
His’ eighty-three-year-old mother 


still lives in the house which his father, 
a railroad employee, built in 1892, when 
they moved to Abilene, Kansas. The 
general is so fond of his home town 
that he says he will retire there even- 
tually. 

When the father died he left an es- 
tate consisting of an old house with a 
large plot of ground. But he left more 
than that—he left his wife, Ada, and 
six sons, a banker, lawyer, soldier, 
druggist, engineer and journalist. 

When Mrs. Eisenhower was asked 
how she managed to bring up her sons 
so successfully, she replied, “One of my 
boys asked me the same thing several 
years ago. He said he wanted to know 
how in the world I had ever kept them 
all out of jail. I said to him, ‘Didn’t 
you ever catch on? Don’t you remem- 
ber there was always a lot of work to 
do around the place and that you were 
all busy doing it?’” 

Dwight worked in a creamery wash- 
ing milk cans and delivering ice. He 
and his brothers tended the kitchen 
garden raising potatoes, tomatoes and 
beans which they sold around the town. 
He used to prepare the Sunday dinner, 
making pies and pancakes, while the 
family went to church. 

After leaving high school and spend- 
ing a year working as a fireman help- 
ing his father, he got a nomination for 
West Point and passed his examina- 
tions with flying colors. 

His paternal ancestor 
Germany to Pennsylvania to escape 
religious persecution early in the 
eighteenth century. He was a farmer- 
preacher in the Brethren of Christ 
Church. They believed in the simple 
life and plain living, and were pacifists. 


came from 


Dwight broke the family tradition when 
he became a soldier. 

Eisenhower seized every opportunity 
at West Point to take advanced studies, 
He was graduated from the Infantry 
Tank School in 1922, from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School in 1926, 
from the Army War College in 1928 
and from the Army Industrial College 
in 1932. At the Command and General 
Staff School he finished first, a great 
and eagerly sought prize. 


In 1935 when General MacArthur 
went to the Philippines to organize the 
army, he asked Eisenhower to accom- 
pany him as assistant military adviser 
to the commonwealth. He spent five 
years there. 


In 1940, when Eisenhower returned 
to the United States, World War II 
was in progress. He resumed his for- 
mer rank of lieutenant colonel. In Feb- 
ruary, 1942, he was brought to Wash- 
ington as Chief of the War Plans Divi- 
sion of the General Staff. In June of 
that year he was appointed command- 
ing officer in the European theater with 
headquarters in London. 

The story of the conquest of the 
Nazi forces in Europe—the liberation 
of the occupied countries and the sud- 
den and final collapse of Germany it- 
self, is fresh in our memories. It was 
General Eisenhower who planned the 
campaign. To him the chief credit for 
the victory must be given. 

On June 18, 1945, Washington was 
taken by storm by the general who 
had defeated Germany. He was greeted 
by the greatest crowd in the history 
of the city. He received the plaudits 
of Congress and the unstinted praise 
of President Truman. All this he ac- 
cepted with the modesty which is char- 
acteristic of the man. 

In a press conference he went all 
out for the G. I. who he said, “doesn’t 
like war and never will, but he’s in 
there pitching every day.” 

Regarding the proper treatment for 
the returning veterans, he said, “For 
God’s sake, don’t psychoanalyze them. 
There is nothing the matter with them. 
Treat them just like anyone else. Pat 
them on the back sure. They think 
they are pretty good fellows and they 
certainly are.” 

It was estimated that 4,000,000 peo- 
ple joined in the reception to the ge" 
eral in New York. In a speech there 
he said, “I feel that if the brains and 
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the intelligence, the genius of America 
are placed on this problem (preserv- 
ing peace), if we can forget self, if 
we can forget politics, if we can forget 
personal ambitions, we can solve this 
problem, and we must solve the prob- 
lem or we will all be lost.” 


On the day of the reception to the 
general at Washington, Major George 
Fielding Eliot wrote in his newspaper 
column, “Our great captain returns 
crowned with the laurel of his deathless 
victories. He comes back to us to re- 
ceive our welcome and some poor ex- 
pression of our gratitude for all that 
he has done for us and for generations 
of Americans and of free peoples 
everywhere, to whom he will be not a 
living friend, but a glorious memory. 

“He wears his laurels modestly. He 
does not seem to know that in the 
pages of military history the name of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower will stand with 
those great captains who have gone be- 
fore him, those whom Napoleon bade 
us study if we would know war—Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus, 
Turenne, Frederick —with Napoleon 
himself, with the great soldiers of 
Britain, Marlborough and Wellington— 
with the great soldiers of our own 
wars, Washington, Scott, Grant, Lee 
and Pershing. Yet it will be so. 

“Indelibly and for all time, the name 
of Eisenhower is inscribed on the roll 
of the great captains of history.” 























CLOUDS WITHOUT WATER 

“Clouds are they without water’’-— 
Jude, Verse 12. This short letter of 
Jude was certainly written when false 
teachers were troubling the churches, 
and is acid in its condemnation. But 
there is tenderness in it also, it ends 
with the loveliest of benedictions and 
furnishes one so suggestive a phrase 
“clouds without water.” Clouds have 
many ministries. The poet and the 
artist have loved them for their beauty, 
but their supreme ministry is to carry 
water from the sea to thirsty lands. 
Failing that they may fill the sky with 
their pageantry, but they are promises 
unkept, hopes unfulfilled. 

People may be like that: clouds-with- 
cut-water people, making a great show 




















Clouds without water are too far from 
4 sea (usually). Lives whose possi- 
bilities are unrealized are too far from 
the true source ,of strength and good- 
ness. They need to be renewed in the 
spirit of the Master. Gaius Glenn At- 





Commission on Evangelism and Devo- 
tional Life. 
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AMERICA NEEDS THE CHURCH 


Professional assistance will enable you to achieve your 
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Advertising Club of New York 
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American College Publicity Association 








financial goal more economically. We invite you to con- 
sult us about your fund raising problems now or for the 


CHARLES W. GAMBLE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


New York City 17 


MEMBERS: 


National Association of Public Relations Coun- 


sel, Inc. 






















out of which nothing comes, always | 
promising, never performing, just dis- | 
appointing people at their best and | 
disastrously futile at their words. | 







kins in The Fellowship of Prayer; | 
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When you plan a candlelight service— 
or when church decoration requires candle 
illumination—it is only fitting that Will 
and Baumer candles be employed. For 
we have, through nearly a century of 
service to the needs of the clergy, main- 
tained the strictest standards of good 
taste, excellence and purity. Most im- 
portant, in candles destined for ecclesi- 
astical use— 







The intangible quality of our preduct is 
the sincerity of its makers 










Candlelight Service Kits Altar Sets 
Individual styles for every Church need. 


Complete information and samples on request. 







WILL & BAUMER CANDLE C6O., Ine. 
Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 








Authors: “How to Raise Money” (Association Press) 
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Now Available 
in STEEL! 


Rooms. Portable units 
for PTA and board meet- 
ings that accommodate 4 
persons per square foot. 
Sanitary cloakroom Wall 
and Standing Racks, with 
or without lock boxes. 
Modern, space saving steel 
equipment 
wraps aired, dry and “in 
press.” 

Write for Bulletin G-33 





VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
“The Checkroom People” 
624 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 








A GREAT AID 
TO SPIRITUAL 
UPLIFT 


HELPS 
GAIN 
NEEDED 
FUNDS 


“IT’S EASY TO 


Scripture Toat 
Calendars 


deepening—and Messenger 


ing the good cause. You can 
help—and at the same time easily make money in spare 
or full time for your club or society. Thirteen full color 
illustrations by famous artists, a Scriptural message for 
each day, Sunday School lessons shown on Sundays— 
these and other useful features give these calendars a 
tremendous appeal in these trying days. 


Amt. Cost Sell for Profit 
100 $18.00 $30.00 ~—«$12.00 
SPECIAL Win 34.00 60.00 26.00 
250 42.50 75.00 32.50 
UA 300 48.00 90.00 42.00 


Single copies, 30 cents; 4, $1.00; 12, 
$3.00; 25, $6.00; 50, $9.50. All prices 
slightly higher in Canada. 

Order Messenger Scripture Text Calendars from your 
own publishing house or 

See INe MAIL THIS COUPON 
MESSENGER CORPORATION—Dept. jl 
Auburn, Indiana 


Enclosed find $ 


PRICES 





for which send me 





: Messenger Scripture Calendars. 
Also send your free sales plan. 
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BF COAT and HAT RACKS | 


Complete auditorium Check 


that k eeps 














SELL 1946 
MESSENGER 


'on “The Church of the Strong Men.” 
| Said he: “I was on one of the Lake 
Today—teligious thinking is | 


Religious Calendars are aid- | “28° for a Sunday at my own church, 
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The Hymn with Exclamation 


Points 
by William J. Hart’ 


“fMHAT hymn will be sung when 
everything else about you is for- 
gotten,” the great pulpit orator of 

Brooklyn, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, once 

remarked to William Pierson Merrill, 

the author of the vigorous hymn, 

Rise up, O men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and mind and soul and 

strength 

To serve the King of Kings. 

The song has often been remembered 
when the singer has been forgotten; 
but, on the other hand, men and women 
have sometimes won an earthly immor- 
tality because of the hymns they have 
written. 

Attention has been called to one pe- 
culiar feature of Dr. Merrill’s cherished 
hymn by Charles A. Boyd who said, 
“Every stanza has at least one excla- 
mation point.” In fact, out of the four 
stanzas two of these, in the copy now 
in front of the writer, have two excla- 
mation points each. Hence the vivid 
style of this hymn is an emphatic call 
for quick action. The hymn “was writ- 
ten to incite men to ‘do something’.” 

Early in the twentieth century the 
brotherhood movement was one of large 
proportions in some of the great Prot- 
estant denominations in the United 
States; and the large conventions which 
were held in the vital centers of the 
country were scenes of tremendous 
enthusiasm. During that period Nolan 


| R. Best, then editor of The Continent, 
| remarked to Dr. Merrill that there was 


urgent need of a brotherhood hymn. 
The suggestion lingered in the mind of 
the latter who about that time (1911) 
read an article by Gerald Stanley Lee 


Michigan steamers going back to Chi- 


when suddenly this hymn came up, al- 
most without conscious thought or ef- 
fort.”+ 

This hymn has made an appeal in 
many countries and to various de- 
nominations. The hymnals of _ the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Episcopal! 
churches in the United States have all 
included it in their latest revisions. It 
is also found in The Methodist Hymn- 
Fook (London), and The Hymnary of 
The United Church of Canada. Dr. 
Merrill once said, “It has given me very 





*Methodist minister, member of The Hymn So- 


ciety of America. 


+R. G. McCutchan in “Our Hymnody,” 
Methodist Book Concern. 


by The 


deep satisfaction to have the hymn ob. 
tain such general use. Several times 
each year I am asked for permission 
to include it in some new collection of 
hymns.” But as C. M. Washburn has 
said, “Any hymnal is enriched because 
of the inclusion of these challenging 
lines.” 

Born in Orange, New Jersey, January 
10, 1867, the author held notably suc- 
cessful pastorates in Presbyterian 
churches in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
New York City after his ordination in 
1890. In 1911 he became pastor of 
the widely-known Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York. There he con- 
tinued his ministry until he reached 
the time of retirement, when, in 1938, 
he became minister emeritus. He is a 
musician as well as a poet and has 
been very devoted to the activities of 
The Hymn Society of America. Young 
people appreciated his pulpit messages, 
and while pastor he was in constant 
demand as a college preacher. Several 
books have been written by him, and 
the major theme of these has been 
“world brotherhood.” Therefore his 
spirited hymn holds a close relation to 
the same. It is a “simple, direct, rug- 
ged challenge to men.” But as Covert 
and Laufer remark in the Handbook 
to the Hymnal,t “Not in their own 
strength, however, but under the up- 
lifted cross of Christ, following in his 
steps, must Christian men do their part 
to ‘bring in the day of brotherhood and 
end the night of wrong’.” Hence we 
have the trumpet call of the closing 
lines (this time a stanza with two ex- 
clamation points): 

“Lift high the cross of Christ! 

Tread where his feet have trod; 


As brothers of the Son of Man, 
Rise up, O men of God!” 


A newspaper reporter, who 
Sunday attends the religious service in 
some church in the city of Syracuse and 
then writes an account of the service, 
the preacher, the sermon, and the mu- 
sic for The Post-Standard (the morn- 
ing paper of his city in central New 
York), is especially sensitive to the 
hymns sung, and often makes comment 
on the same. The assignment of this 
man on a December Sunday (in 1944) 
took him to one of the Presbyteriaa 
churches of the community. This ws 
particularly gratifying to him, for It 
gave him the opportunity of hearing 
a preacher whose name he remembered 


every 





tPresbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
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because thirty years earlier he had 
heard one of his hymns sung in a 
church in Berkeley, California. That 
same writer occupied the pulpit (as a 
guest preacher) in Syracuse on that 
occasion, and so the reporter heard 
him, and later met him. Dr. Merrill 
and he talked about the hymns the 
former had written, and especially 
about “Rise up, O men of God!” 

The author said that while on a trip 
to Oriental missions he had heard this 
hymn sung in Japanese and also in 
Chinese. Also, it was sung at a meet- 
ing in India which he addressed. “It 
was very thoughtful of you to sing my 
hymn,” he said to the leader. 

“We didn’t know that you wrote it; 
we sang it because we like it,” was the 
reply. 

“Better still,” answered Dr. Merrill, 
“that’s the finest tribute it could have 
received.” - 

Then the reporter said concerning 
the veteran preacher: “Dr. Merrill is 
a genial soul free and friendly as the 
gospel he preached in Brick Church, 
New York. He retired in 1938, and is 
now climbing along toward eighty. But 
you would never think it to see him. 
His voice rang clear as a bell, through 
every pew.” 

Then he made this observation, as a 
layman, concerning Dr. Merrill’s hymn: 
“When a group of men have been sit- 
ting for hours, or days, in conference, 
threshing over the routine of church 
or community, what more fitting climax 
could there be than the call to sing in 
parting, 

‘Rise up, O men of God! 

The church for you doth wait’.” 

The wide service rendered by this 
hymn to the Christian Church is indi- 
cated by the fact that when the Bishop 
of Ripon congratulated Dr. Merrill 
on having written such a choice and 
practical hymn he said, “I use it at every 
communion service in my diocese where 
young people are received into the 
church.” Thus the influential Episco- 
palian leader in England endeavored to 
impress the young people in his church- 
es with the hymn written by an Amer- 
ican of the Presbyterian Church as one 
worthy of their special consideration. 

Very interesting to musicians is the 
fact recorded by Dr. McCutchan, who 
himself composed the tune “Oxnam” 
for this hymn, that “this fine hymn has 
had twelve different settings in twenty- 
four years. In the United States ‘Fes- 
tal Song’ seems to be in the lead for 
supremacy.” 

Doubtless this hymn is destined to 
play a valiant part in helping to 

“Bring in the day of brotherhood 

And end the night of wrong.” 











HAVE YOU 


he Srspourg. 


THEY SEEK? 


The dream of every Sunday School 
Teacher to stimulate attendance, hold 
class attention, and to inspire Chris- 
tian living can be realized through the 
use of materials described in our new, 
free 1946 Handbook. 

Here you will find complete descrip- 
tions of our True-to-the-Bible Lesson 
Helps and Christian Story Papers now 
used exclusively by more than one- 


NEW TEACHING PLAN 
MAKES TEACHING 
EASIER AND BETTER 
The David C. Cook step-by-step 


teaching plan gives you a well de- 
veloped lesson from the opening 
to the closing prayer. Appropriate 
Biblical material, explanatory 
notesand applicationsof the Bible 
story to everyday life fully equip 
you to build an inspiring message. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Contains over 5000 Helpful 
Aids and Suggestions! 


third of the nation’s Sunday Schools 
of every Protestant denomination. 
Visual aids, attendance helps, books, 
gifts, the new Bibli-O-Graph for 
flannelboards, as well as all of the in- 
formation and materials you need for 
money-raising drives, special day pro- 
grams and other Christian activities. 

Mail the coupon below for your 
free copy today. 


916-P NORTH GROVE AVENUE ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Please send me FREE New 1946 Handbook bristling with 
ideas, ‘‘Helps’”’ and new plans. Of value to every Sunday 
School worker. Also FREE samples of Teaching Helps for 
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MADE FOR CHURCHES 
AND SCHOOLS 
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PLANET PICTURES, Inc. 

5746 Sunset Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Herders and ether of Planet's forthcoming 
16mm entertainment features may be ob- 
tained for church showings. 
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Building for Religious Education 
(From page 22) 
b. Provision for separate heating 
desirable. 


The Children’s Division 


LOCATION OF ROOMS 

a. Nursery, beginner (kindergarten), 
and primary departments on first fioor. 
Junior on first floor, if possible. 

b. Within easy access of out-of-doors. 

c. Southern or eastern exposure pre- 
ferred. 


FLOOR SPACE 

a. Nursery class; 25 to 35 square feet 
per child. 

b. Beginner (kindergarten); 20 to 
30 square feet per child. 

c. Primary; 18 square feet per child. 

d. Junior; 18 square feet per child. 


ROOMS NEEDED 
a. Nursery class. (three years): 

1. A nursery class room for every 
10 to 15 children three years of age. 

2. If children younger than three 
attend, one or more separate rooms 
are needed. 

b. Beginner or kindergarten (four 
and five years): 

1. One room for whole department 
where attendance is 25 to 30 children. 

2. When attendance is over 30, two 
rooms needed—one for four-year- 
olds and another for five-year-olds. 
c. Primary (six, seven and eight years 

or grades one, two and three): 

1. When attendance is 25 to 30, one 
room for whole department or three 
rooms, one larger than the others in 
which whole department may meet. 

2. When attendance is 30 and 
above, three rooms, one larger than 
the others in which whole depart- 
ment may meet or one room for each 
grade. 

d. Junior (nine, ten and eleven years 
or grades four, five and six): 

Same requirements as for primary. 


CABINET SPACE 

a. Provided in every room, either built 
in or wall space provided to permit use 
of cabinets. 

b. Space for both children’s and 
teacher’s materials. Shelves used by 
children within their reach. 


DISPLAY SPACE 

a. Bulletin board or track strip 
space in each room, placed on the side 
or back wall on level of children’s eyes. 

b. Picture rail may be used and on 
front wall if desired. Approximately 24 
inches from floor for nursery children, 
increasing in height in each room ac- 
cording to height of children. 

c. No blackboards in nursery or be- 
ginner rooms. May be used in primary 
and junior. If builtin, should be 
placed on side or back walls. Black- 


boards with tack strips at the side or 
top are not recommended. 
d. Front wall space unbroken. 


FLOORS 


a. Such that they can be easily 
cleaned. 

b. No platforms. 

FROVISION FOR WRAPS 

a. Hooks or racks placed low for chil- 
dren—approximately 2% feet for nurs- 
ery, 3 feet for beginner, 3% feet for 
primary, and 4 feet for junior. 

b. Racks accommodate more wraps 
in a given space. For nursery and be- 
ginner, may be in room but hidden from 
sight by doors or screen. May be in 
hallways for older children. Separate 
cloakrooms desirable for all depart- 
ments. 


The Youth Division 


LOCATION OF ROOMS 

a. May be on any floor. Fellowship 
room used as youth assembly room not 
desirable. 

FLOOR SPACE 

a. Intermediate; 14 square feet per 
pupil, 

b. Senior; 10 square feet per pupil. 

c. Young people, 10 square feet per 
pupil. . 

ROOMS NEEDED 

a. Intermediate (twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen years or grades seven, eight 
and nine): 

1. When attendance is 75 or under, 
an assembly room for whole depart- 
ment with separate class or commit- 
tee rooms for each ten to fifteen in- 
termediates. 

2. When attendance is over 75, 
meeting room for each of the three 
grades which would serve for assem- 
bly and classes or committees. (Ad- 
ditional class or committee rooms for 
each grade desirable.) 

b. Senior (fifteen, sixteen and seven- 
teen years or grades ten, through high 
school): 

1. An assembly room for entire de- 
partment — capacity 100 or more; 
Class or committee rooms, each to 
accommodate 15 to 30. 
ce. Young people (eighteen through 

twenty-three years): 

Same requirements as for senior. 


CABINET SPACE 

a. Adequate provision for each de- 
partment for hymnals, records, pic- 
tures, work materials, for use of youth 
and adult workers with youth. 
DISPLAY SPACE 

a. Bulletin board at the rear of de- 
partment rooms. 

b. Unbroken front wall for worship 
settings if desired. 
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A grateful teacher writes us: “We had trouble in darkening our 
Classroom sufficiently for best results on our slide films and 
motion pictures. At the suggestion of our supervisor, we tried 
your new Radiant Screen with the Hy-Flect Glass Beaded Surface. 
The resulting pictures were so much clearer that my pupils 


: i? responded enthusiastically . . .” 


Similar letters praising the many basic improvements and new 
features of Radiant Screens are preferred in thousands of class- 
rooms and auditoriums throughout the country. 





Book on Projection 





















The ik ae. | 
illustrated Is Mode Ss=— = a. 
Mail coupon today for FREE 
ae aa sturdy, ena ony, of 32 page illustrated | 
easily set up, quickly ade ook, “Secrets o 00 
2 Projection.” Gives complete | 
ee ) SECRETS Prato gg on — "best 
The Radiant Line includes i projection results -—- includ- 
} ing important information | 
a neonate of a /| COO ff On cane “ lens sizes, 
ceiling and table mod- I; RCTION projection stances and | 
ryan" le: a i many other useful facts. Wall and . 
els . cyte yy PROJ . Also for free circular giv- Ceiling Type Wall Type for 
to 20 feet by ing specifications, prices, for Auditorium Use ’ Classroom Use 
feet and larger. ete. of Radiant Screens for —aw ee = — 
all purposes, ame eww ew oe = a= 
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BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION (AAAs or lr error 





Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 

1185 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, lll. ' “4 

Gentlemen: Without —- plocee sont ned Projection: f 
illustrated book, “The Secrets of 

po =o prior complete line of Radiant Screens. 
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c. Built-in blackboards not desirable. 
Movable one preferable. 


The Adult Division 
LOCATION OF ROOMS 
a. For younger adults: any floor. 
b. For young parents: near nursery 
classroom. : 
ce. For older persons: first floor, pre- 
ferably near street entrance. 
FLOOR SPACE 
a. 10 square feet per person. 
ROOMS NEEDED 
a. Classrooms: 
1. Varied in size in accordance with 
needs of groups. 


local needs. 

3. Use of assembly room for class 
to be avoided. 
4. No platforms. 

b. One classroom large enough for 
informal meetings, teas, etc. 
CABINET SPACE 

a. Provided in every classroom, pre- 
ferably buiis in. 

b. At least one cabinet for worship 
Materials and record books for entire 
division. 

DISPLAY SPACE 

a. Bulletin boards at rear of class- 

rooms. 


2 Number of rooms determined by 





b. A movable blackboard in each 
room, | 














Raise Needed Funds—WISELY 


Your budget income, with your spiritual and educational 
interests, may suffer—or benefit—by your Fund-Raising Campaign. 


After experience as counselor for more than 800 CHURCH fund-raising | 
efforts, yielding over $50,000,000 in cash, we suggest the wisdom of planning | 
your fund-raising appeal as a phase of a comprehensive “Church Advance | 
Program” such. as will assure 


1. ATTENDANCE increases for all services and all organizations. 
2. BALANCED spiritual-educational gains for all interests. 

3. CHURCH SCHOOL benefits: enrolment, attendance, fruitfulness. 
4, DEVELOPMENT of worship spirit: personal, families, groups. 
5. ENLISTMENT and coaching of more workers for future years. 
6. FINANCIAL success: including benefits to budget incomes. 

7. “GROWTH in grace,” as well as in membership and loyalty. 


“The Lord loveth a CHEERFUL GIVER,” and he pays up much better. 





Churches that we have recently assisted in such programs are 
collecting “more than the totals subscribed,” plus new ideas 
and momentum for continued success in postwar years. 


If interested in such a “Church Advance Program,” address 


REV. A. F. McGARRAH, D.D., Church Counselor, GROVE CITY, PA. | 

















=Brass Altar Ware= | | PAINTING & DECORATING 
Complete selection of crosses, candelabra, A Quality Service at Reasonable 
vases, candlesticks and other brass ware now Cost for Chicago and Suburbs 
available. Write for catalog and price list. T H E O E B E R T & Co 
. J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 830 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
Department 802 Scranton 2, Pa. Telephone BUCkingham 4770 
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DONT MISS THIS 
EXTRA QUALITY’ 
HYMNBOOK 





THE 
SERVICE 
HYMNAL 


@ Mail coupon today and see how 
QUALITY rings and echoes from 
every page, every feature. 

True to its name, “The SERVICE 
Hymnal” meets the demands of the 
hour with new, inspiring material for 
every use in all denominations. With 
this complete service book you need 
no other—3 books in one. 


More For Your Money 


Has that EXTRA value which distin- 
guishes a superior product—extra 
songs, extra indexes, extra respon- 
sives, extra care and quality in worl:- 
manship and materials. And extra 
service in Gift or Memorial book 
plates, free “Finance Plans” and extra 
colored binding for “Home” copies 
at quantity rate. 

Here is a hymnal your Church will 
be proud to use. And priced so you 
SAVE! Stll has the unique advantages 
of tarnish-proof gold stamped bind- 
ing, lacquered for long wear. 510 mu- 
sical numbers, 67 Scripture Readings. 
Price per 100 only $75 not prepaid. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Sample Copy 
HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


only the best in song books TRAY | PANY 


5709-P5 West Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinois 


We need new song books in our Church. Please 
send free sample of “The Service Hymnal.” 
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Validity of Church Endowments 
by Arthur L. H. Street 


LTHOUGH, of course, a gift to a 
A religious society by will or under 

a trust instrument may specify 
the use to which the gift is to be put— 
provided it is a use falling within the 
scope of the society’s powers—there is 
rarely, if ever, any legal bar to an 
outright, “stringless” gift. Maximum 
generosity is exhibited when the donor 
leaves it to the administrative authori- 
ties of the society to use the gift where 
it will do the most good. 

A Tennessee church man died, leav- 
ing a will and substantial means. The 
will declared that his widow should 
enjoy the income from all of the es- 
tate during her lifetime, and that the 
principal might be encroached upon for 
her support, if the income did not 
amount to $300 a year. As to such 
estate as might be left at the widow’s 
death, testator made this brief but 
very comprehensive disposal: “At the 
death of my wife, I hereby direct said 
Southern Trust Company, trustee, to 
pay the remainder of my estate and any 
accrued interest thereon to the trust- 
tees of the First Baptist Church of 
Clarksville, Tennessee.” The church was 
unincorporated. Obviously, had _ the 
will used the word “convey” or “trans- 
fer,” instead of “pay,” it would have 
tended to exclude any legal quibble 
as to whether the gift to the church 
was intended to be limited to such 
money as the testator might leave. 
But the Tennessee Supreme Court rea- 
sonably interpreted the will as requir- 
ing the trustee to convert all of the 
estate into cash and pay it over. 

After the widow died, the testator’s 
heirs filed suit to declare the gift to 
the church to be invalid, especially 
since the church was unincorporated. 
The trial court and an intermediate 
appellate court decided that the gift 
was invalid, as being for an indefinite 
purpose, etc. But the Supreme Court 
reversed that decision, ruling in favor 
of the church. (Sales vs. Southern 
Trust Co., 185 S. W. 2d, 623). Here 


is a summary of the principal points 
decided by the Supreme Court: 

The Tennessee statutes enable an un- 
incorporated church organization to own 
and deal with property used for public 


worship, or as a parsonage or burial 
ground, the same as if it were a cor- 
poration. 

Even without express statutory au- 
thority a corporation can hold such 
property as is necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the corporate pur- 
poses. 

An unincorporated church can ac- 
cept a gift of money to be used to 
erect or equip a church house or par- 
sonage. 

An unqualified gift, such as was 
made in this case, may and must be 
used for the purposes for which the 
church was organized. So, this gift 
could be expended for repairs, equip- 
pent or enlargement of the church 
house or parsonage. 

An unincorporated society has no 
right to hold money or personal prop- 
erty as an investment. 





A LITANY FOR THE DEDICATION 
OF LIGHTS 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts! 

The whole earth is filled with his 
glory. 

Thou who knowest our darkness and 
lookest in pity upon our gropings for 
the light; who in mercy sent thy son 
to be the light of the world, turn the 
light of thy compassion upon thy chil- 
dren as with grateful hearts and in 
deep devotion we raise to thee this 
litany of dedication, 

In grateful thanks for the first light, 
which, at thy command, flooded the 
world at the morning of creation, 
warming the earth and nourishing the 
tender shoots of life as they raised up- 
ward toward their benefactor, 

We dedicate these lights to thy 
service. 

In grateful thanks for the skill and 
patience of scientists and artisans who 
have captured the light and tamed its 
rays to heal the sick, hasten the har- 
vests and serve our thousand human 
needs, 

We dedicate 
service. 

In grateful thanks for the glory of 
the sunlight, and the beauty of the 
starlight, the wonder of the moonlight, 


these lights to thy 
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the delicate blue light of the distant 
mountain range, the light of under- 
standing on the face of friends, the 
light of trust in the eyes of little chil- 
dren, and the light of hope within the 
human heart, 


We dedicate these 
service, 







lights to thy 






In grateful thanks for him at whose 
birth the stars most strangely shone; 
the light of the world, who lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, 
and by whose light we hope to reach 
the eternal light of thy glory, 


We dedicate these lights to thy 
service. 










In grateful thanks for the enlight- 
ened lives of those whose generosity 
raise these lights in thy house as their 
offering of praise, for the joy of thy 
people as they accept them in thy 
name, for the artistry of those who 
fashioned them and the skill of those 
who hung them high in strength and 
beauty, 


We dedicate these 
service. 

In grateful thanks for the abiding 
beauty of these lights, for the sublime 
symmetry and symbolism of their out- 
lines, for the perfection of their serv- 
ice, and for the holy ministry they 
bring to us, 


We dedicate these lights 
service. 











lights to thy 










to thy 


Unison 

Oh Lord of light and gladness, whose 
infinite heart doth rejoice at these out- 
ward tokens of our inner light, accept 
this litany of dedication, whereby we 
separate to Thee these things of worth 
and beauty. Dedicate them by Thy 
blessing to the holy purpose for which 
they are intended, and in Thy mercy 
grant that they shall ever shine on 
faithful, earnest people met to worship 
Thee in spirit and in truth. 


















STOP AND LISTEN 


There is a grove of trees outside 
Stratford-on-Avon that I have driven 
past many a night. It was an ordinary 
grove of trees as I rushed by. One 
evening my host asked if I would like 
to hear the nightingales sing. He drove 
me to the familiar grove of trees, and, 
stopping the car, said, “Now we will 
sit quietly and listen.” And, oh, what 
music! I had rushed by it other nights. 
You, see, we refuse to believe we can 
really talk with God only when we re- 
fuse to stop and listen. J. Burford Parry 
in A Religion That Smiles; The Blakis- 
ton Company. 

















Install 


Churches and other institutions can 
make no better investment than 
Link-Belt automatic stoker firing. 
Fuel savings repay the cost of the 
equipment in a comparatively short 
time, and you have all the extra ad- 
vantages of automatic heat. Thou- 


Stoker Division 


Your Stoker 
to Cut Fuel Cost Next Winter 


Built to last for 
years by one of the world’s great 
engineering organizations. 
up to 1200 pounds coal feed capacity 
Also models for anthra- 
cite. Install your stoker in the sum- 
mer months and be ready for winter. 


sands installed. 


per hour. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2410 W. 18th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 





WATTS 
Ada 








Above: Link-Belt closed hopper model 
commercial stoker 


Right: Industrial size, open hopper 
Link-Belt stoker 


















PEABODY Folding Chairs 


Will Not Tip -- Very Comfortable 
Sturdy--Fold Flat--Easy to Handle 








is a real value. 





able. 


Portable Assembly Chairs in 
Single Chairs or Units of 2, 3, 4 


Where comfort is required and the need for inexpensive 
auditorium or church room seating exists, we recom- 
mend Peabody No. 2! Portable Folding Auditorium 
Chair. tt is unusually comfortable, easy to set up or 
to fold. Stores in small space. Very light and built 
to last for many years. Comes in single chairs or 
units of 2, 3 and 4 seats. Write for prices today. Tell 
us whether you want singles, or units of 2, 3 er 4 
seats and how many seats are needed. No obligation. 
We can give prompt delivery. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


folding chair will not tip. 


comparative safety. 
School and Church use. 


Pictured at left is Peabody Folding Chair No. 72. No- 
tice the supporting cross-rail beneath the seat. This 
Children can climb around 
on it, sit on the edge of the seat, or even stand on it in 
It’s the ideal chair for Sunday 
It’s strong, long-lasting, easy 
to handle, easy to — takes a minimum of space and 
\ ou can order 

4 direct from this ad. Kin- agate saggy 
Adergarten Wood Folding 
Chairs No. 75 also avail- 







No. 21 


Box 7, North Manchester, Indiana 
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See these timely Christmas films — 
just released for your holiday 
showings. They'll make unusual 
Christmas gifts, too, for 16-mm. 
sound projector owners. 


Christmas Subjects 


(Running time: 3. min. each) 


JINGLE BELLS 
SILENT NIGHT 


LITTLE TOWN OF 
BETHLEHEM 


IT CAME UPON A 
MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


Other Religious Films 


MINE EYES HAVE SEEN 
THE GLORY 
(Roosevelt D-Day Prayer) 
(6 minutes) 


MEXICAN MIRACLE 
(15 minutes) 


DAY OF GUADALUPE 
(6 minutes) 


“Song Book of the 
Screen’ Subjects 


(Running time: each) 


HOME ON THE RANGE 

HOME SWEET HOME 

AMERICA (MY COUNTRY 
*TIS OF THEE) 


OLD BLACK JOE 
e 


All in Color! 
Available in 16-mm. sound 
only at your nearest film li- 
brary—for rental or sale. 





3 min. 





Write for our New Catalogue 
which lists other 16-mm. sound 
shorts and features. 


POST 


; 


PICTURES CORP. 
723 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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THANK GOD FOR GOD 
James E. Clarke 

They were discussing their reasons 
for thankfulness—as will happen soon 
again, at least in church circles, with 
Thanksgiving day approaching. A 
few of them were very young, and 
almost without exception their expres- 
sions of gratitude related wholly to the 
realm of things. This was almost as 
true of older members of the group, 
but some of them, speaking out of 
longer and deeper experience, empha- 
sized human values—the love, the con- 
stancy, the helpfulness of persons. 
They pointed out that things come and 
go, and that things are outgrown and 
cast aside—mere broken toys; so their 
chief reasons for thankfulness were 
found in abiding friendships, in the 
comradships of life, in the pride and 
joy they found in human development. 


One older than any of the others sat 
with them, listening, asking an occa- 
sional question, but giving no testimony 
ef his own, until another turned to- 
ward him, half jocularly, half chid- 
ingly, to comment on his silence and to 
say, “Now tell us what you are most 
thankful for.” With a far-away look 
in his eyes, he answered in quiet tones, 
“Most of all I thank God for God.” 
Then, in the hush that followed, he re- 
minded his questioner that not only 
things but persons passed away or 
were outgrown and continued, “I 
have come to realize as never before 
that ‘the things that are seen are tem- 
poral.’ A longer life than yours has 
impressed me with the truth in a line 
of an old hymn—‘change and decay in 
all around I see.’ Yet I can no longer 
quote the very next line as a prayer— 
‘O Thou who changest not, abide with 
me’—for I am convinced of the fact of 
the inescapable presence of God. So 
I say that most of all I thank God for 
God.” 


Yes, whatever the changes, here lies 
the abiding reason for thanksgiving. 
“Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights, with whom can 
be no variation, neither shadow that 
is cast by turning”; but the very best 
of gifts can be but a small, a partial 
expression of the giver. Hence there 
is the most profound reason for say- 
ing, “Most of all I thank God for God” 
—not for any one of his gifts, or for 
all together, but for the abiding pres- 
ence of the giver. Surely there is good 
ground for the remark that we do not 


need to pray, “Abide with me.” If 
there is any lack of “abiding” it is on 
the human side. God, as Dr. John 
Mackay is fond of saying, is indeed the 
“inescapable God.” We can but say 
with the psalmist of old: “Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? ... If I 
take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 

The available God! Could there be 
any deeper, any other constant reason 
for thanksgiving? Is the psalmist 
presenting to us merely an anthro- 
pomorphic concept of God, that is, God 
in human form, with hands that reach 
out and hold us up or lead us on? 
True enough, he is. But is there any 
other way by which most of us can 
get anything like a picture of what 
God may be to us in life? Indeed, we 
use similar terms with regard to the 
help given by human friends. For 
instance, the writer has friends who 
when he stumbled lifted him _ up, 
when he groped in the dark they led 
him into light. To be sure they did 
not do so literally. That is they did 
not touch him with their hands. Yet 
by their presence and wisdom, their 
counsel and affection they helped him 
to “gather himself together” and 
“stand on his feet’; they guided him 
out of darkness into the paths of light. 
What a blessing such friends are! And 
they, too, are available—almost always, 
and for a time. Yes, we must add 
those modifications. Sometimes they 
could not be found when needed. Then 
there came a day when they could 
be found no more. When experience 
has impressed us with these facts we 
come to understand better the tes- 
timony, “Most of all, I thank God 
for God”— God the ever available, God 
the changeless, God the all-wise, God 
who is love! From The Presbyterian 
Tribune. 


GRATITUDE 

Appreciation ought to cogitate, dis- 

criminate, become articulate, and re- 
ciprocate! 

1. It ought to cogitate. 
by derivation, the past tense of 
“think.” “I thank” means “I _ have 
thought.” Take time to think of some 
of the privileges of being human; of 
faculties and capabilities; of loved 
ones and friends; of sources of cour- 
age and inspiration. Think through 
to thank! 

2. It ought to discriminate. 


“Thank’”’ is 


We 
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ought not to be thankful only for what 
serves our best interests. I doubt the 
legitimacy or the advisability of being 
thankful for an immunity or privilege. 
These ought to be dedicated rather 
than appreciated. When they are ap- 
preciated they are likely to harm m- 
stead of help—by making us self-con- 
cerned. 

3. It ought to become articulate. We 
must express thanks as well as feel 
thankful—both for our own sakes, and 
for the lift it gives those we thank. 

4, Finally, it ought to reciprocate. 
More often than not the reciprocation 
will have to find other beneficiaries 
than the ones to whom we feel in- 
debted. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these ... ye 
have done it unto me.” Let us give 
thanks! From To-Day; Issue _ by 
Emory W. Luccock; The Westminster 
Press. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION 


This was made by Governor Brad- | 
ford three years after the Pilgrims set- | 


tled at Plymouth and was profoundly 
religious: 
“To all ye Pilgrims: 

“Inasmuch as the great Father has 
given us this year an abundant har- 
vest of Indian corn, wheat, peas, beans, 
squashes, and garden vegetables, and 
has made the forests to abound with 
game and the sea with fish and clams, 
and inasmuch as he has protected us 
from the ravages of the savages, has 
spared us from pestilence and disease, 


has granted us freedom to worship | 


God according to the dictates of our 
own conscience; now I, your magis- 
trate, do proclaim that all ye Pilgrims, 
with your wives and ye little ones, do 
gather at ye meeting house, on ye hill, 
between the hours of 9 and 12 in the 
day time, on Thursday, November ye 
29th, of the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand six hundred and _ twenty-three, 
and the third year since ye Pilgrims 
landed on ye Pilgrim Rock, there to 
listen to ye pastor and render thanks- 
giving to ye Almighty God for all his 
blessings. 
“William Bradford, 
“Ye Governor of Ye Colony.” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Two are blessed when your radiant | 


spirit shines on another’s gloom. 
* * * 
To hold the friends you make is a 
real test of character. 
s es « 
Those most loyal to their friends 
have the best friends. 
* * * 
Self-control is an imperative prepa- 
tation for success. 
(Turn to next page) 

















Now Available for Church and Home Use 


Two Bible Recordings 
WHITHER THOU GOEST 


and 


GIVE US A KING 


The famous stories of Ruth and Naomi and of Samuel and Saul 
are dramatized by a distinguished group of radio artists on three 
double-faced records. The appeal of these stories—with their time- 
less messages of love and loyalty—are greatly enhanced through 
these realistic presentations. The familiar text of the King James 
Version in all its inspiring beauty and majesty is used. 

$7.50 for the set of three records 
carrying these two dramatizations. 


Twelve World Friendship Recordings 
for Junior and Junior High Groups 


All Aboard for Adventure 


This series dramatizes the thrilling adventures of Christian 
natives and missionaries in the Orient and Pacific Isles during 
World War II. These true adventure stories are written by expert 
script writers and acted by professionals. Send for descriptive 


circular. 
The set of 12 phonograph records_-__-_-__-- $25.00 
The Adventure Log (An attractive’ picture 
story book for use with the recordings)__ .20ea. 
On orders for 12 or more, the rate is-_-__ .12ea. 


Guide for Use with the 
Panorama of the Christian Church 
In 150 Kodachrome Slides 


Roland H. Bainton 


In attractive, practical, loose-leaf form, this guide carries per- 
tinent historical and artistic notes on the 150 kodachrome slides in 
the Panorama of the Christian Church. It is destined, however, to 
serve a much wider group than those using these particular slides, 
for the information gathered here is so inclusive and pertinent that 
it will be welcomed by leaders teaching any course on the growth 
of the church. Those especially who appreciate the use of art in 
teaching will want this guide. The information on the pictures it 
introduces presents interesting facts on church leaders, church 
symbolism, church architecture, and church movements through 
the ages. Write for circular describing the slides and guide. 

The Guide itself is $3.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 123 S. Ludlow St., Dayton 2, Ohio 




















im The ELECTRON BELL 
f Portable Public Address Set (RJZ-12) 


is 2 compact and very usable instrument for many 
occasions. Its beautiful tone gives accurate reproduc- 
tion of the best music. Records up to 16” may be 
played at either 331/3 or 78 RPM. A mixing stage 
; oe permits the use of the microphone to- 
gether with the records. Excellent for 
indoor or outdoor use, wherever 110V, 
60C current is available. This is one 
of a line of fine instruments developed 
for churches. Write us for catalog of 
Tower Chimes, the Pulpit Phone for 
those with impaired hearing, and Cus- 
tom-made installations; also a full line 
: : of bell, carrilon and chime recordings, 
ie. and organ and vocal selections. 
- Special: An album of five 12” Christ- 
mas Chime Records—20 popular selec- 
tions. Send for list. 
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WHERE 
ART THOU? 


by C. Avery Mason 


In these six essays on the 
problem of freedom the author 
shows how the Christian defi- 
nition of freedom applies in 
man’s relation to man, and in 
his relation to God and Christ. 
Chapter headings include God 
and Man in a Time Like This, 
The Social Implications of 
Christian Worship. $1.50 


G. I. 
PARSON 


by Francis W. Read 


A down-to-earth, cheerful 
Army chaplain tells how the 
G.I’s of the Seventh Division 
responded to “spiritual mainte- 
nance” during the tense mo- 
ments and dull interludes in 
the Aleutian and Marshall 
Island campaigns. A book for 
servicemen and civilians of 
every denomination. $1.50 


EVERYMAN'S 
RELIGION 


by Kenneth Mackenzie 


This is a lucid explanation of 
the Creed and the Church 
Catechism. The author tell 
why we believe in God, the 
meaning of Heaven, Grace and 
Eternal Life, what God ex- 
pects from us, and how we may 
expect His help if we really 
wish to do His will. 80 cents 


Postage Additional 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 East 41st Street 
New York 17, New York 


m= New Zall Books] 
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PLATE 42-4 


The layout shown above is taken from the book, “Planning the 


Small Church.’’* 
and ease of service. 


It is a well lighted kitchen, arranged for efficiency 
Notice that the waitresses do not enter the 


kitchen but pick up the plates from a service counter. This counter 
may also be used when the church wishes to serve a cafeteria style 


dinner. 
*“Planning the Small Church,’ 
Building Committee of the Home Missions Council. 


a book of plans for smaller churches, issued by the Church 








The Sermon Scrapbook 
(From page 49) 
THANKSGIVING PRAYERS 
I give Thee thanks, O God, 


| For these Thy gifts unbought with 


coin: 
For beauty of the earth and sky, 
For goodly heritage, 
For life and love and friendship, 
For that great gift, surpassing all, 
The gift of Thine own life to men— 
For these, O God, I give Thee thanks, 


And lift my hymn of praise to Thee. 


Georgia Harkness. 
For all things beautiful, and good and 


true; 

For things that seemed not good yet 
turned to good; 

For 4 the sweet compulsions of Thy 
wi 

That chastened, tried, and wrought us 
o Thy shape; 

For things unnumbered that we take 
to right, 

And value first when they are with- 
held; 

For light and air; sweet sense of sound 
and smell; 

For ears to hear the heavenly har- 
monies; 

For eyes to see the unseen in the seen; 

For vision of the Worker in the work; 

For hearts to apprehend Thee every- 
where ;— 

We thank Thee, Lord. 

John Oxenham. 


| O Lord, our confidence and joy, how 
_Mmany are Thy gifts and how patient 
| is Thy love! 


We thank Thee that Thou hast given 
us life in this fair world and strength 
to meet its claims upon us. 

Thou givest the fruits of the earth 
and the pleasures of eye and ear for 
our enjoyment. 

Thou hast brought our fathers to 
this goodly land and helped them in 
their time of need. 

We bless Thee for progress and 
hope, the divine Fatherhood _ that 
makes our lives secure and for Thy 
love that overbrims the cup of joy. 

Help us to be grateful in rememn- 
brance and happy in our work. 

Give courage, faith and love that 
makes us more like Thee. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


THANKSGIVING THROUGH 
REPENTANCE 

Dr. Rufus Jones tells a story of 4 
mother who had a brilliant son who 
had gone to Oxford and graduated 
with high honors, and who then went 
to war and was killed. The mother 
soon afterwards had a singular dream: 
she thought an angel appeared to her 
saying that she might have her son 
back for five minutes. “Choose,” said 
the angel, “which five minutes you 
will have. Will you have five minutes 
of his life when he was leading his 
classes at Oxford, or five minutes of 
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those days he spent in the service of | 


his country?” The mother reflected a 
moment and said, “If I could have him 
back for five minutes, I should prefer 
to have him as a little boy on that day 
he disobeyed me, and went out angry, 
and then in a few minutes returned 
asking me to forgive him. If I could 
have him back for five minutes, I 
want him back as that little penitent 
boy.” Now the reason she wanted him 
back then, was that when he was that 
little penitent boy he was most keenly 
aware of his mother’s love and thank- 
ful for it. For repentance always 
brings with it thankfulness, and thank- 
fulness, love. I doubt if on this 
Thanksgiving Day there is a greater 
need than that—penitence. Today we 
should take a few minutes alone to re- 
pent of our foolish pride, our sordid 
ambitions, our silly prejudices, and all 
the great multitude of our sins. Then 
we can truly give thanks to God, and 
say with the Psalmist: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me bless his holy name.” William E. 
Park in Narrow Is the Way; The Mac- 
millan Company. 


“CHRIST LIVETH IN ME” 

We are told that Charles Dickens 
was haunted, waking and sleeping by 
the characters that throng his books. 
In David Copperfield he tells us so him- 
self, counting over the faces that peer 
cut at him from the fleeting crowd: 
Pickwick, Micawber, Sam Weller, Oli- 


ver Twist, Tiny Tim. So there have been | 


lives in which a life from Nazareth 
has been lived again, haunted, waking 
and sleeping by a spirit that isn’t con- 
tent to copy, but create! “Christ 
liveth in me”; and Paul tramps a high- 
way for the king of kings across the 
Roman empire! “Christ liveth in me”; 
and Luther stands up defiantly in a 
world that’s strangely free! “Christ 
liveth in me”; and Albert Schweitzer 
steps down from the organ and fol- 
lows the voice of one who calls him to 
Igome in equatorial Africa. It takes 
courage, yes; and it takes vision, to go 
where that Christ wants us to follow 
him in this new world that’s building. 
Paul Sherer in Facts That Undergird 
Life; Harper and Brothers. 


WTIHOUT THE CHEERING OF THE | 


CROWD 


There is a story, beloved of children, | 
of a knight, who, when his compan- | 


ions rode forth to battle, was given 
the keys to the castle gate and told to 
guard the drawbridge. Three times 
during the day the enemy came in dis- 
guise and tried to gain admittance, but 
the knight was keeping faithful watch 
and was on guard against them. After 
each temptation the young. knight 
heard his lord’s words: “Your duty 
(Turn to page 61) 








Outstanding 
~ Religious Books 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A valuable reference book on 
how the pastor can be of the greatest service to his parishioners. 
“One of the finest source books for the clergy in recent years. 
A must for every pastor’s study.”—Cleveland Press. 

A Westminster Source Book for Ministers, $2.00 


The Christian Sacraments 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. This splendid Source Book for 
Ministers shows how each of the sacraments fits into the broad 
scope of the gospel, and holds many helpful suggestions for 
their observance in the life and worship of Protestant churches. 

A Pulpit Book Club Selection, $2.00 


Pascal 
GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. The delightfully readable biography of one 
of the greatest of French scientists, who turned to God for the 
truth and solace he had always sought. “A superb interpreta- 


tion.”—Federal Council Bulletin. 
383 pp., notes and index, $3.75 


The Two-Edged Sword 


By NORMAN F. LANGFORD. A volume of unique sermons, 
marked by keen understanding of human nature.and of the 
tragedy of modern civilization. Based on Biblical sources, with 


illustrative material drawn from the Scriptures. 
A Pulpit Book Club Selection. $2.00 


The Bible Speaks to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message of the Bible as it relates 
to these times offering three solutions to man’s problems— 
Christian faith in God’s love, Christian standards of conduct, 
and Christian fellowship among all races, $1.00 


The Message of the New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. In which the New Testament is 
shown to be one book of many parts, all bound together by 
a single Gospel. “Fascinating . . . Every page has some concise 
expression of keen insight.”—Religion in Education $1.00 


At all bookstores, or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Box 506, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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The Church 
Can These Bones Live? by Roger 
Babson and Dudley Zuver. Harper & 


Brothers. 254 pages. $2.00. 


In 1936 Roger Babson, statistician 
and business prophet, was elected the 
moderator of the General Council of the 
Congregational and Christian churches. 
He evidently expected the denomi- 
nation to use him in such a capacity as 
he had been equipped through experi- 
ence. He was disappointed. He soon 
learned that the boards and agencies 
of the church preferred that he moder- 
ate public meetings and leave financial 
accounting alone. The two years’ ex- 
perience was not a pleasant one for Mr. 
Babson. This book, under considera- 
tion, was written because of that ex- 
perience. 

Of course, the book is broader than 
this one experience. But nearly every 
page is colored by the years of his 
moderatorship. Because he found the 
denominational agencies self-satisfied, 
opposed to change, callous to sugges- 
tions for improvement, the entire 
church is interpreted in that light. He 
believes that religion can never come 
to full fruition in the world until de- 
nominational and interdenominational 
agencies, which he considers an ecclesi- 
astical menace, are eliminated. He takes 
the position so seriously that he sug- 
gests: “We might highly resolve that 
no church organization of the district, 
state or national sort, is to get a cent 
of our cash. Perhaps the tumor can 
be shriveled and starved out. Let us do 
our part trying.” 

This reviewer has much sympathy 
with Mr. Babson’s point of view. We 
will agree with his point of view that 
one of the main obstacles in the path 
of church unity is the array of highly 





paid church officials who would have no 
jobs if such unity were effected. On the 
whole we are pleased that he says what 
he does. 

We feel, however, that his entire 
argument is weakened by inaccuracies. 
Some are small but a statistician should 
be careful. He asserts that according 
to the last complete church census 
there are 213 religious denominations 
in the United States. My copy of the 
census of 1936 says 256. It is unim- 
portant but it is well to be exact. He 
estimates that the churches of America 
have $2,000,000,000 invested in securi- 
ties. There is nothing on which to base 
such an estimate. It is a guess and he 
should be exact and call it just that. He 
may have something in his statement 
that the personnel and overhead of mis- 
sionary bodies consume fourteen to 
twenty per cent of their income. I 
question the figures because of his care- 
lessness in the other instances. He 
says: ‘The Federal Council has made no 
progress toward eliminating any 
denomination or organization which 
should be its main purpose.” The Fed- 
eral Council by its very nature seeks a 
federation not a merger of existing de- 
nominations and must work with and 
through its constituent members. The 
same carelessness is evident when he 
discusses biblical interpretations and 
theology. Speaking of the Kingdom of 
God he writes: “Christians are entitled 
to argue what they mean but there can 
be no doubt whatsoever what Jesus 
meant.” I wish I could be sure. 

Yes, Mr. Babson has an argument. 
It is one the churches should face. 
Ecclesiasticism in Protestantism is 
costing too much in dollars and far too 
much in spiritual power. But I wish 
that the argument here presented had 
dealt a little more honestly with easily 
ascertained facts and opinions. It 




















Religion and Everyday Life 
By J. B. CHAPMAN, D. D. 


Written in a popular appealing style, these devotional | 
essays combine evangelistic appeal, practical philosophy | 
and wholesome humor with a touch of the mystical, and | 
a definite emphasis on devotion. 
ing that imparts inspiration and makes an ideal gift 
book for a friend or loved one. 

This is a companion volume to the author’s popular 

title, “Singing in the Shadows.” 


Attractively Printed, Durably Bound . . . Only $1.00 
Order from your bookstore or direct 


BEACON HILL PRESS 


Dept. CR, 2923 Troost Avenue, Box 527, Kansas City 10, Missouri 


A book of easy read- 


























would have helped the entire presenta- 


tion. 
W.H.L. 


Vatican Policy in the Second World 
War by L. H. Lehmann. Agora Pub- 
lishing Company. Paper. 47 pages, 
Twenty-five cents. 

The author of this pamphlet is a for- 
mer Roman Catholic priest who is, at 
present, the editor of The Converted 
Catholic and author of widely read 
books on the Catholic Church, His con- 
tention is that the Vatican has con- 
sistently been on the side of Fascism 
and against democracy. There is no 
better single illustration of this than 
the blessing of the Vatican upon Mus- 
solini and its approval of the conquest 
of Ethiopia. Of the Italian Fascist 
Pope Pius XI said: “A gift of provi- 
dence, a man free from the prejudices 
of the politicians of the liberal 
school.” 

After tracing the pre-war relation- 
ship of the Roman Church to Fascism 
the author takes up the countries one 
by one to show the connections during 
the war. The United States is included 
in the study. Here the Roman Church, 
according to the author, has advanced 
its claims very cautiously but the state- 
ment of Pope Leo XIII is still the true 
Vatican policy toward the democratic 
separation of church and state in this 
country. Said Pope Leo XIII to the 
American bishops: “It is necessary to 
destroy the error of those who might 
believe, perhaps, -that the situation of 
the church in America is a desirable 
one, and also the error of those who 
might believe that an imitation of that 
sort of thing, the separation of church 
and state, is legal and even conven- 


ient.” 
W. H. L. 


History of the Christian Church by 
Professor D. H. Kromminga. William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 304 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a comprehensive volume 
written for young people and laymen 
by the professor of church history at 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The author, in his 
introduction, informs his readers that 
the book has been written specifically 
for ninth and tenth grade high school 
pupils. 

The organization is simple and clear. 
The book is divided into three sections. 
The first section, the ancient church, 
covers the period from the beginnings 
to 800. The second period, the Middle 
Ages, covers church history from 800 
to 1500. The last period, the modern 
church, includes the last four centur- 
ies. The author gives the facts as ob- 
jectively as possible. They are not 
(Turn to page 54) 
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PATHFINDERS ?%, WORLD MISSIONARY CRUSADE 


By SHERWOOD EDDY @ Here is a sweeping siory of missions, world-wide in its scope, draw- 
ing together varied movements and projects of Protestant missions into a vivid, fast-moving 
narrative crammed with intimate, firsthand facts. This is a much needed source of authentic 
information and inspiration. $2.75 





The Church and Demobilization e 3y 5. corpon CHAMBERLIN 


A three-point program for now! First, the foundations for work with veterans must be laid at 
once. Second, the church should integrate its plans for veterans with the total program of the 
church, and it should work with the returning soldier rather than for him. Third, the veteran 
must be recruited for the army of Christ, not by mere design to attract him, but by offering him 
the church at its best. $1 


The Global Christ 
By ROY L. TAWES 
These impressive and vigorous sermons are 


The Supreme Possession 
By G. RAY JORDAN 
Ringing messages of evangelism, these 
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a call to regeneration as well as reconstruc- 
tion. They emphasize the thought that ‘one 
world” must be the world of the Global 
Christ. The style is clear, forceful, and 
readable. $1 


sermons proclaim that we can gloriously 
possess and be possessed by Christ 
if, like Paul, we make Christianity 
the passion of our lives. Practical — 


Usable. $1.50 


A Workable Plan of Evangelism @ By DAWSON C. BRYAN 


Jesus’ method of winning men tested in hundreds of churches achieves amazing results today. 
With these ccmplete instructions any pastor can: (1) find the prospects for his church in the com- 
munity; (2) secure capable lay workers to win them; (3) train the workers to get definite deci- 
sions; (4) organize special campaigns and a continuing program; (5) assimilate new members 


into active church life. 


America and the New 
World (Merrick Lectures, 1945) 


Enthusiasm about world affairs is evoked 
by the historical sense, balanced judgment, 
and grasp of principles which give these 
studies lasting value. Two ace journalists, 
two professors, a statesmanlike missionary, 
a former member of the British Parliament, 
and a United States senator here set a new 
standard for an already distinguished lec- 


tureship. $1.50 


Get these at your bookstore 


$1.50 


Psychology of Religion 
By PAUL E. JOHNSON 


The author points out that the new impetus 
moves toward a dynamic psychology which 
finds religion essential to the best growth 
and adjustment of persons and society. 
Here is a religious psychology for use 
as well as theory, and a book that will 
prove as valuable to pastor and teacher 
as to the student and thinking lay- 


man. $2 


ABINGDON- COKESBURY PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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On Restoring Religion 
to the Church 


ON RESTORING RELIGION 
TO THE CHURCH 


ROGER BABSON 
i) 


DUDLEY ZUVER 





Read one of the most 
controversial religious books 
to be published 
this season and form your 
own conclusions. 


by Roger Babson 
and Dudley Zuver 


“I would not have believed 
that another indictment of 
the church for failing to live 
up to the plain teachings of 
Jesus could be effective. But 
this book is new, fresh, con- 
vincing, and enormously ex- 
citing.”,—- JOHN HAYNES 
HOLMES. 


“It detonates with such vio- 
lent percussion, and flashes 
with such coruscating fire 
that one is almost deafened 
and blinded. I know ten thou- 
sand people who ought to 
read it and recommend it to 
ten times that many.”—ED- 
WIN McNEILL POTEAT. 


$2.00 


GOD IS NOT DEAD 
Bernard Iddings Bell 


Keen comments on crucial 
personal spiritual problems, 
based on the statements of a 
group of representative men 
and women. $1.50 


THE PREDICAMENT 
OF MODERN MAN 


D. Elton Trueblood 


Here is a book you must read 
if you would interpret the 
conflict of power politics and 
religious thought. A state- 
ment of the predicament and 
the way out. $1.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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(From page 52) 
colored in any sense by his theology. 
The reviewer, who has taught church 
history in college, found the volume 
a brief and an accurate outline of 


Christian expansion. He wondered at 
times whether some teen age young- 
sters would, with no background in the 
subject, be as interested in the various 
sects, councils, divisions, philosophies 
as the author. However, the author 
has done an excellent job in condensing 
such a mass of material to a few hun- 
dred pages. 

Surely young people as well as ma- 
ture adults need to study the history 
of their faith. The reviewer would 
suggest that the author undertake a 
series of studies comparable to our 
Sunday school lessons and make his 
subject the history of our Christian 


Church. 
W. L. L. 


The Soldier 


Good-by to G. I. by Maxwell Droke. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. xv+124 
pages. $1.00. 

In this fascinating narrative account 
of one who was himself a serviceman 
many a soldier will find not only the 
story of many of his own experiences 
but some very good sound advice as 
well on how to become a successful 
civilian. 

Author Droke deals with all kinds 
of possible backgrounds from which 
an ex-soldier must begin to reorganize 
his life and also treats most of the 
new situations which servicemen must 
face in seeking for old or new jobs, 
a further education, or a stable home. 

There are many helpful suggestions 
for pastors who are trying to aid their 
ex-service people. Only an ex-chaplain 
can appreciate the description of a for- 
mer soldier meeting his former chap- 
lain in a frock coat. Every pastor 
and committee dealing with “service” 
problems in the church and community 
should definitely read this book. 

R. W. A. 


Soldier, You’re It by Ralph Waldo 
Nelson. Association Press. 132 pages. 
$1.00. 

The content of the book is almost 
as bizarre as the title. It is written 
for servicemen, urging them to have 
a religion based not on authoritarian- 
ism but on the authority of their own 
experience. He is a doctor of phil- 
osophy but confesses that all “the phil- 
osophy and logic that I know, I learned 
on a Kansas farm.” He urges the 
servicemen to come to the Bible using 
common sense and if they do they 
“will refuse to be a puppet.” To get 
something of the style of the book he 
writes, “If you slavishly obey on the 
authority of official spokesmen of the 
church, these ceremonies tend to make 
you God’s puppet and the church’s 
puppy. Sure you’re a good puppy! 
You wag your tail contentedly and you 
roll over at the snap of some church- 
man’s finger.” The book runs along 





with a loose-tongued sort of style full 
| of Billy Sunday-isms like, “Don’t kid 
| yourself, big hunk of baloney, right off 

the bat, get me straight, God is game, 
| (Turn to next page) 
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(From page 54) 
God, a cosmic bell hop, God paddles 
his own children,” etc. 

The book is a strange alchemy of 
obscurantism and liberalism, in one 
place evading the literal use of the 
scripture and in another breath rely- 
ing upon them for proof. The chap- 
ters of the book have no actual rela- 
tionship and Soldier, Yow’re It strug- 
gles for a symphonic recurrence. 
Often it comes with little relationship 
to what is being said. 

The author has a good picture of 
himself as the frontispiece; he is 
dressed in his service me sms 


Biography 
Frances Willard, From Prayers to 
Politics by Mary Earhart. University 
of Chicago Press. 418 pages. $3.75. 


Here is a book that may produce 
some controversy. While it is hardly 
of the “de-bunking” school of biogra- 
phy, the author, who is now a member 
of the faculty of political science of 
Northwestern University, pulls no 
punches in her effort to present a true 
picture of the great reformer. That 
she is willing to meet such argument 
half-way is indicated by her first chap- 
ter entitled The Frances Willard Le- 
gend. Here she points out that the 
W.C.T.U. has used the name of their 
great leader as a magic talisman to 
lead the march in their programs and 
financial drives. To further this cause 
a modern St. Frances has been pre- 
sented to the world, a saint without 
blemish who is hardly of this world. 
Miss Earhart, on the other hand, while 
she is generous in her praise of the 
greatness of Miss Willard, does not 
hesitate to paint her, “warts and all.” 

The illusion that Miss Willard left 
a successful career in teaching to take 
up the leadership of the women’s tem- 
perance forces is shattered. The truth 
of the matter is that in the years 
devoted to teaching she was too un- 
settled in her own mind, and changed 
positions too often to make a great 
mark in that profession. At last, when 
she was beginning to find herself, and 
to make some positive and valuable 
contributions to the educational world, 
she was forced from her position at 
Northwestern by opponents whose mo- 
tives will not stand the light of day. 
While she undoubtedly would have been 
a good school administrator, it is for- 
tunate for the world that she was 
forced into another field of service. 

Those who have thought of Miss 
Willard as a narrow-minded temper- 
ance fanatic must revise their opin- 
ions when they read this biography. 
We are amazed to discover the range 
of her interests and the variety of 
activities which she included in the 
program of the W. C. T. U. under her 
“Do-Everything” policy. Some of the 
more important of the many ideals to 
which she was devoted were temper- 
ance, social purity, woman’s suffrage 
and peace and arbitration. 

As a psychological study this book 
is rich. The greatest asset that Fran- 
ces Willard had was her power over 
other women. At times the devotion 
of others of her sex to her was al- 

(Turn to next page) 











“The Minister’s Press’”’ 


DORAN’S MINISTERS MANUAL, 1946 


Compiled and Edited by G. B. F. HALLOCK and M. K. W. HEICHER 


Once again this working tool for busy ministers makes its annual 
appearance, now in its twenty-first issue. Recognized as a standard source 
and reference book by ministers of all denominations, it contains helps 
for the entire calendar year of 1946, including sermon outlines, orders of 
service, illustrations, material for special days, suggested texts and 
themes, guides for church departments and activities, and a wealth of 
homiletic material for all occasions. Conveniently arranged and concisely 
indexed. Ready October 17. Price $2.50 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


By IVAN H. HAGEDORN 


The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular Philadelphia 
preacher. Sermons written especially for the trying days we are experi- 
encing, deriving comfort and encouragement from the Bible itself. Price $2.00 


PREACHING IN DAYS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thirteen biographical and critical 
sketches of Karl Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Edward MaCart- 
ney, Clovis G. Chappell, William M. Clow, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Frederick W. Robertson, John Bunyan, 
George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gossip and James S. Stewart. Price 50c 


THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL 


Edited by THOMAS H. WARNER 


The popular Minister’s Guidebook, now in its fifth edition, containing 
complete outlines for sermons for each Sunday in 1946, pulpit prayers, 
children’s addresses, funeral addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten ser- 
mons and general information. Price $1.00 


IN HIS NAME 


By G. A. CLEVELAND SHRIGLEY 


One of the foremost exponents of the art of prayer writing has pro- 
duced, in this, his latest work, not just another book of devotional prayers 
but an inspiring and genuinely moving collection, a prayer for each day 
of the year. “It gives abundant evidence of his understanding of the moods 
and needs of mankind. A noteworthy contribution to the devotional litera- 
ture of today.”—Dean Edwards, Secretary of the Commission on Worship 
of Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Price $1.50 


SUNRISE IN THE WEST 


By A. GORDON NASBY 


Sermons of lasting value by the popular Chicago preacher. “Here is 
a pastor who is preaching the word of God most captivatingly but not at 
the expense of losing the message among the words. The enthusiasm of 
the author is highly contagious, his scholarship is striking and the in- 


sight into the plight of man is keen.”—The Lutheran. Price $1.50 
At All Bookstores 
or 
The Pulpit Press ¢ x 
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(From page 55) 
' most abnormal. With men she was not 
so successful. At one time engaged to 
be married to Charles Fowler, a young 


| Methodist minister, later to ‘be presi- 
| dent of Northwestern University and 


a bishop, the engagement was broken 


| for some reason. Incidentally, the 
portrait of Bishop Fowler given in this 
volume is one without a halo, to say 


the least. The reasons for this weak- 
ness of Miss Willard in her contacts 
with the opposite sex include her iso- 
lated childhood, the influence of a 
strict and Puritanical father and edu- 
cation in girls’ schools. 

This is a great biography, accurate, 
fair and well-written. One leaves it 
with thanks to the author and a glow- 
ing admiration and a deepened appre- 
ciation of Frances Willard. 

C. W. B. 


Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks by 
Guy Howard. Harper & Brothers. 
275 pages. $2.50. 

As interesting as any novel is this 
autobiography of Guy Howard who as 
teacher and preacher in the Ozarks 
has walked an average of 4000 miles 
each year for the past ten years. His 
encounter with the moonshiners, the 
vivid description of the funerals of 
mountain folk, the burning and build- 
ing of the schoolhouse, his own financ- 
ing of the building—all these serve to 
make this a most interesting story of 
the carrying of the gospel to a needy 
people. His devotion and care for his 
son who was afflicted with tubercu- 
losis, and finally his marriage to a 
school teacher—these all go to make 


this a fine story of life and the living | 


out of a Christian philosophy. This 
autobiography is the straightforward 
telling of what Christ means to a life 
and the way in which Christianity can 
change the life of an entire com- 
munity. 

Guy Howard ministers to a parish 
of 100,000 people and conducts an aver- 
age of 280 meetings per year in many 
widely scattered places. Even though 
called to city churches, he has refused 
and remains with his mountain people, 
feeling that there is the place of his 
most effective ministry. 

A fine and helpful book which every 
minister ought to read and recommend 


to his people. 
L. N. L. 


Mark Twain: Pilgrim From Hanni- 
bal by William C. S. Pellowe. The 
Hobson Book Press. 301 pages. $2.00. 

The author has been an admirer and 
student of “America’s greatest humor- 
ist” for many years and now gives us 
the fruits of his devoted research. He 
does not attempt a detailed biography, 
but rather a study of the forces that 
moulded Mark Twain’s faith or lack 
of faith. His book provides a most 
interesting account of the pioneer 
church thought and life in which his 
hero was brought up and the later in- 
fluence upon him of Henry Ward 
Beecher and Joseph Twichell and 
others. He shows that while the “pil- 
grim From Hannibal” gave up the 
Christian belief and attendance at 
church he never gave up his adherence 
to Christian ethics. There are a num- 

(Turn to next page) 
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per of full-page illustrations, includ- | 
ing one of the author seated on a hill | 
The author | 


at Hannibal, Missouri. 
possesses a clear, simple style and has 
made a valuable addition to the books 
on Mark Twain. ae 


Flight to Destiny, edited by Ruth Isa- 
bel Seabury. Association Press. 124 
pages. $1.25. 

This little book is designed as “an 
interpretation for youth of the life of 
Theodore Carswell Hume.” Miss Cea- 
bury has succeeded well in what she 
set out to do. If any one man has a 
right to be recognized as the patron 
saint of Christian youth of America, 
surely Ted Hume has that right. The 
Swedish plane in which he rode to 
Stockholm in the autumn of 1943 was 
shot down and he was fatally wounded. 
He was on a mission sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches. Included 
in the book is a brief biographical 
sketch by Douglas Horton. Also there 
are a series of worship services, lit- 
anies, and prayers by Ted Hume him- 
self—all of them of excellent quality. 
Miss Seabury has grasped splendidly 
the genius of the man and through 
this volume he will continue to minis- 
ter to American youth for a long time 
to come. 

Ss. L. 


The Bible 


Thinking Where Jesus Thought by | 


Hillyer Hawthorne Straton. The Beth- 
any Press. 254 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this volume has en- 
deavored to combine the best results 
of recent New Testament scholarship 
with a popular presentation of the 
great truths which Jesus gave to men. 
To some the treatment may seem con- 
servative, for Dr. Straton is a Biblical 
realist who stands for “a sane, sensi- 
ble, and yet withal mystical super- 
naturalism.” He believes Jesus to be 
Son of Man and Son of God and that 
the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of Christian faith are one. He holds 
to the view that the Bible is the word 
of God and not merely a word of God. 
But at the same time he is critical of 
extreme literalism. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Thinking About Himself and Others, 
Facing the Fact of Evil, This Is the 
Way and New Insights of Modern 
Theology. The treatment of such 
themes as war, peace and forgiveness 
is wise and discerning. One finds much 
helpful sermonic material here and 
there, 

A minor defect that detracts from 
the popular appeal of the first chapter 
is a rather lengthy roll call of schol- 
arly authorities, but the book as a 
whole is thoroughly readable and is 
excellent to put into the hands of in- 
telligent laymen. While not marked 
by startling originality this is a re- 
warding and timely contribution to 
contemporary literature about Jesus. 

The author is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Detroit, a. 

o Sa Oe 


The Bible and the Common Reader 
by Mary Ellen Chase. The Macmillan 
Company. 316 pages. $2.50. 
(Turn to next page) 
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Miss Chase, professor of English at 
Smith College, attempts in this volume 
to give the “average reader” an intel- 
ligible introduction to the Bible. The 
book is divided into three sections; 
first is the introduction which inter- 
prets the life of Israel and gives the 
background for the religious books; 
next the books of the Old Testament 
are considered by the various classi- 
The divisions are in no sense 


| chronological nor Biblical but divided 


by literary intention into historical, 
fiction, prophetic, etc. 


The entire method of presentation 


| is that of the literary and historical 





| pages. 


student. Both the authors and the 
characters about whom they write are 
appraised. The method will not be 
appreciated by the school which holds 
to a conception of verbal inspiration. 
On the other hand it is a splendid and 
popular presentation from the view- 
point of the liberal. 
W. H. L. 


The Church at Work 


Making’ the Gospel Effective, edited 
by William K. Anderson. Commission 
on Ministerial Training, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 221 
Paper. 

The purpose of this helpful and 
stimulating volume is to provide an- 


/ swers to such questions as “What will 


the church do when peace comes?”, 


| “What kind of a world do we face in 
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Read by prophetic students the world 
around because there’s point and 
conviction-laden 
sentence and a sane presentation of 
When you see 
a sample copy, you'll be sold on it. 
Foreign, $1.15—4 mo. trial, 25c 


punch in every 
facts and Scripture. 


In U.S., $i yr.; 
Free Sample Copy on Request 


Address PROPHECY, Box BB, Sta. Eagle Rock 


Los Angeles 41, Calif. 











A NEW BOOK ON 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 


by REV. R. W. MacCAUL 


A book just packed with ideas that are per- 
Some 
pastors report a 50 per cent increase in at- 
tendance since using these simple yet effective 


forming miracles for many pastors. 


methods. At cost: 
| Book, 75¢ — 3 Books, $2.00 


Send orders to REV. R. W. MacCAUL, 17 May 


Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 














Vatican Policy in the Second 


World War 


An Important New Booklet by L. H. Lehmann 
48 Pages of Documented Facts—25c 


Order from 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 015 
New York 19, N. Y. 


229 W. 48th St. 











the coming decade?” and “What is the 
gospel for such a world and how can 
we make it effective?” 

There are twenty-two essays in the 
book, each by an expert in his field. 
These vary in quality and interest. The 
first is an extremely able and thought- 
provoking discussion of The World We 


| Shall Live In by Pitirim A. Sorokin of 


Harvard. The next two are excellent 
and are entitled The Message of the 
Church in the Postwar World by Er- 
nest Fremont Tittle and The Gospel 
for This World by Robert L. Calhoun. 

The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned with various areas and groups 
and how the gospel can be made ef- 
fective in such situations. Some of 
these which impressed your reviewer 


| as outstanding consist of discussions of 


how to work with the returning sol- 
dier, the family, the dislocated work- 
ers, the new church member and with 
such problems as alcoholism, labor re- 
lations and interracial tensions. Roy 
L. Smith has a fine contribution on 
the work possible through the down- 
town pulpit. Frank Laubach briefly 


, discusses the task of Christian people 


| indicates. 


over the whole planet. The last chap- 
ter shows how personal leadership can 
be made more telling. 

All in all, this is a thoroughly re- 
warding book, and deserves a wide 


reading. a 
Oe ie 


Greater Good Neighbor Policy by 
Wade Crawford Barclay. Willett, 
Clark & Company. 257 pages. $2.50. 

This is an outstanding book in that 
it gets at the roots of the theme its title 
He goes into such matters 


| as differences of temperament of the 


various peoples of the Americas, dif- 


ference in cultural background, and 
difference of religious emphasis. 

Particularly does he dwell at length 
upon the points of variance between 
the Catholic and Protestant churches, 
In this day when the former is insist- 
ing so. strongly that Protestants 
should withdraw from all of Latin 
America, he shows with good documen. 
tation the great contribution Protes. 
tantism has made to Latin American 
history and culture. To anyone inter. 
ested in this whole question of the good 
neighbor policy, this book is to be 
highly commended. 

S.L. 



















Fiction 


The Seamless Robe by Sarah Cleg- 
horn. The Macmillan Company. 163 
pages. $2.00. 

The figure of the seamless robe is 
used in this book to represent the tex- 
ture of the life of mankind. Indi- 
vidual human lives are the separate 
threads which are woven in and out 
so that the strength of each is inter. 
twined with the strength of all. 

The general theme of the book is 
indicated by its subtitle, The Religion 
of Lovingkindness. The implications 
of this religion are explored in such 
areas as relations with one’s children, 
the aged, the sick, the prisoner, and 
with one’s enemies. There is a sensi- 
tive discussion of the fields of pain 
where man exploits animals. Numer- 
ous illustrations from the lives of those 
who have been governed by loving- 
kindness add interest to the book. Here 
one finds a sane type of mysticism 
combined with a discerning awareness 
of some of the social implications of 
religion. 

While some may feel that the author 
has unduly simplified the problems of 
war, evil and how to deal with perverse 
and criminal persons, this kindly little 
book contains a much needed emphasis. 
Miss Cleghorn is the author of a number 
of books and is at present a visiting 
lecturer on writing and poetry appre- 
ciation at Quaker schools in the East. 

s.G. 3. 



























Universal Station by Beth Brown. Re- 
gent House. 392 pages. $2.75. 
Universal Station concerns a_ boy 






named Johnny Burnett who is a pilot 
in World War II. His plane crashes 
and he is killed—only to discover that 
he is alive again on the other side. 
There he finds Nancy to whom he was 
betrothed. The bond between them 
could never be broken on earth or In 
heaven. 

Universal Station is a place _half- 
way between earth and heaven. Here 
you will meet the lovers, Johnny and 
Nancy, also Johnny’s grandfather, the 
guide, who takes Johnny through The 
Vestibule. 

You will meet the crew of the 
American bomber who crashed on the 
flying field below and found themselves 
more alive than ever on the flying field 
above. 

Among others are the workers, Jere- 
miah and Ezekius who teach you how 
to speak to God and hear his voice a!- 
swer you. 

The story is written with the purpose 
of bringing comfort and consolation 
the people whose loved ones have bee! 
taken from them during the et 

E. K. 
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Sermons 


The Comfort of God by Harold J. 
Ockenga. Revell and Company. 287 
pages. $2.50. 


This is a series of thirty-one exposi- 
tory sermons on Second Corinthians. 
The author tells us originally he 
planned the title to be “Preaching in 
Second Corinthians” following his work 
on Romans but finding the beginning 
and close of the book that of the com- 
fort of God he changed the plan for 
the title of this book. 


All of the author’s scholarship, keen 
analysis, rich experience and clarity 
of expression are brought into use in 
this volume which will find its way 
into the pastor’s library. 


In the foreword the author says, 
“multitudes are standing in need of 
such comfort today. Bereavement, 
separation, worry, fear, distress, loss, 
danger, all call for the comfort of 
God. As you read these struggles of 
Paul and the principles on which he 
won victory, God’s comfort will be with 
you.” He also says, “You wlil be sur- 
prised to find this one of the most 


evangelistic books in the Bible. Preach- | 
ing through it will result in the salva- | 


tion of many souls.” 


Ministers who have the habit of 
preaching through one book of the 
Bible every year will see how the au- 
thor with great skill and profit unfolds 
some of the difficult questions in the 
early church and applies them to our 


day. 
s & & 


Symbols of the Holy Spirit by C. 
Gordon Brownville. Fleming H. Kevell! 
Company. 140 pages. $1.50. 


The author is pastor of Tremont 


Temple Baptist Church and presents | 
ten sermons on “Symbols of the Holy | 
He believes in the fact that | 
“the Holy Spirit is the third Person | 
of the Holy Trinity, very God of very | 
God, equal with the Father and with | 


Spirit.” 


the Son and co-eternal and co-exist- 
ent.” 


After considerable research, the au- | 


thor prepared these messages on the 
Holy Spirit and his work as is illus- 


trated by a dove, oil, dew, rivers in | 
the desert, raindrops, snow, salt, sealed | 


with the signet, the wind and light. 


A 
One- 
Volume 
Library 








Book 


Sixty of the most eminent Bible 
scholars in the English-speaking 
world have pooled their learning 
and insights to produce this master- 
work of Bible lore and thought. 
Edited by Edwin Lewis, David G. 
Downey and Frederick Carl Eise- 
len. 


At Your Bookstore 





.. 





BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Five Books Within a Single Binding 


I. Articles on the Bible as a Whole 

Book II. Articles on the Old Testament 

Book III. Commentary on the Books of the Old Testament 
Book IV. Articles on the New Testament 

Book V. Commentary on the Books of the New Testament 


1452 pages $5 Bound in buckram 


With slip case 








The rich resources of scholarship, 
old and new, are to be found with- 
in these pages, utilizing to the full 
recent thought and findings, but 
without any sacrifice of spiritual 
values and fundamental faith. Truly 
an indispensable working tool for 
ministers, students, and teachers. 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY 

















These addresses are interesting, en- | 


lightening and will be helpful to any 
earnest Bible student. 
tT. B. Re 


Why Be Good? by Charles Forbes 
Taylor. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
93 pages. $1.25. 


This is a series of eight attractive | 
spiritual victory sermons, full of hu- | 


man interest, striking in appeal, char- 
acteristic of the work of this noted 
evangelist. 


Boy Preacher,” Mr. Taylor is known 
Mm our country and in England for his 
Successful ministry 


He is the author of several books, the 
best known being The penes, Netee- 
.B.R. 


(Turn to next page) 


Beginning his work as an | 
evangelist at the age of nine, “The | 


in reaching the | 
unsaved and building up the church. | 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 59) 


Various Topics 


Great Writers as Interpreters of Re- 
ligion by Edwin Mims. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 176 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Mims for many years has been 
professor of English literature at Van- 
derbilt University. Now retired he de- 
votes his time toward the bringing 
together of subjects which have been 
and still are his greatest interest. This 
volume represents the expansion of his 
Cole Lectures at the School of Religion 
of Vanderbilt University. For more 
than fifty years this theme of the 
spiritual values and the religious ele- 
ments in American and English litera- 


ture has been studied by our author. | 
Now he gives us the fruits of his | 


studies. 

In his introduction Dr, 
scribes literature as a personal re- 
source. His quotation of John Mil- 


ton’s line in “Lycidas” is a terrible | 


indictment of some clergy—“The hun- 
gry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 


Chapter one is an analysis of culture | 
Arnold, | 


and religion. Here Brooks, 
Wilson, Huxley, Newman, Emerson and 


other interpreters of culture are studied | 


with special reference to religion. Un- 


der the title “Champions of the Moral | 


Law” the author considers’ those 
writers who have written on the sub- 
ject of morality. Here we meet 
Thomas Mann, Byron, Macaulay, Mark- 
ham, Bunyan, Milton, Hawthorne and 
Shakespeare. One of the most inspi- 
rational chapters is that of “Prophet 
and Seers” in which the author dis- 
covers the religious views of Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Emerson, Whitman 
and Burns. The next chapter entitled 
“Revealers of Beauty, Wonder and 
Mystery” is the climax of the author’s 
study of great writers’ views on reli- 
gion. The last chapter is a survey of 
those writers who were the “defenders 
of the faith.” Dr. Mims does not se- 
lect writers who were definite propa- 
gandists of religion. He quotes pas- 
sages from writers who in some in- 
stances did not profess Christianity in 
its accepted form. 

This is a book which is not only a 
good source book for quotations but 
also an inspiring study of an important 


subject. 
W. L. L. 


Marriage in War and Peace by Grace 
Sloan Overton. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. vi+190 pages, $1.75. 


From her very wide experience in 
counseling with young people in the 
Methodist and other churches and in 
college and other groups Mrs. Overton 
has summarized and very convincingly 
arranged her ideas so that they appear 
as well reasoned conclusions on this 
important subject. While many illus- 
trations and suggestions have to do 
directly with the young people who find 


themselves in abnormally strained rela- | 
tions with their boy and girl friends | 


due to war this book is equally valu- 
able for all young people who seek 


sane guidance in their personal rela- | 
| familiar with its contents. 


tions. 


The subject matter of this book runs | 
the gamut from casual advice about | 





Mims de- | 
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God is my adventure 


“My adventure shall be God—the kind of God I see in 
Christ,” writes E. Stanley Jones in one of the meditations 
of ABUNDANT LIVING. Step by step this book leads 
from the place where men and women find themselves 
today to a more abundant life. In nearly half a million 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


—r" 


homes ABUNDANT LIV- 
ING has proved its value in 
personal devotions, family 
meditations, or group study. 
Here is the way to abundant 
living for everyone, with a 
great Christian for a leader. 
“Pocket size in binding but 
colossal in content.”—Chris- 
tian Herald. “Characterizes 
Stanley Jones writings at their 
best.” — Christian Century. 
“Many suggestions of tech- 
niques for the spiritual life.” 
—Presbyterian Tribune. 


384 pages $7 Pocket Size 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 

















homemaking to guiding principles gov- 


erning kissing and caressing in court- 
ship. At no time does Mrs. Overton | 


go beyond the limits of good taste in 
her discussions and no reader of the 
youth or older group will find the au- 
thor dodging issues. Her utter frank- 
ness and simplicity makes this a splen- 
did guide book, especially for parents 
and counselors of youth. 
m Ww. A. 


Heroes of Faith on Pioneer Trails by 
E. Myers Henderson. Moody Press. 
224 pages. $2.00. 


This book of biographies of mis- 
sionaries was written by a missionary, 
and he is well fitted for the task. He 
selects ten of the great missionaries 
of the past and tells of their outstand- 
ing characteristics in such a way that 
catches and holds the interest of the 
reader. 


The writer brings forth the primary 
ideal of each of the missionaries dis- 
cussed in such a way that one can 
readily see the force and power of 
character that sent them forth to take 
the message of the gospel to the world. 

Every church and missionary library 
should have a copy of this book and 
every Sunday school teacher should be 
It is well 
worth reading more than once. 

A. H. J. 
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The Sermon Scrapbook 

(From page 51) 
today is to stand by the castle gate and 
see that no one comes in or goes out.” 
When evening came, the knights re- 
turned to tell of their deeds of valor. 
To the young keeper of the gate his 
lord saids “You have fought and won 
the hardest victory of all today, and 
to you belongs the golden star of 
knighthood.” 

There are battles of life which the 
Christian must fight alone without 
the cheering of the crowd. Only God 
will know the inner struggle, the toil, 
and the pain. And only God will be- 
stow the blessing. H. K. Emmons in 
The Upper Room; General Board of 
Evangelism, The Methodist Church. 


SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM 

The great hearted mayor of a city in 
India, who had cleaned up vast por- 
tions of the slums and in their stead 
had built lovely, neat cottages and 
apartments, said to me: “Sometimes 
I walk around the remaining sections 
of the city at night and say to myself, 
‘If the people would only let me, I 
could do anything for them.’ But they 
won’t let me. They are naturalized in 


their filth, and cling to it, though it | 


kills them off like flies.” How Christ- 
like that great, lonely figure, sighing 
over people who would not accept the 
life he offered! Christ must be doing 
that today! He sees us with our un- 
workable ways of life, running into 
dead ends, and our lives themselves, 
and he says again: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God... and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” But 
we are seeking other things first, and 
all these things are being subtracted 
from us. E. Stanley Jones in Abund- 
ant Living; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


“GOD THE FATHER ALMIGHTY!” | 


There is a story which Principal 
Rainy used to tell about a man in 


Edinburgh, who was a bad character | 


and a confirmed law-breaker, often in 
the hands of the police. He had only 
one redeeming feature in his life—his 
love for his little girl, who was an only 
child, the very image of her dead 
mother. He committed burglary, and 
was put into prison. During the term 
of his sentence, his child died. On the 
day when he came out, he learned of 
her death. It was a shattering blow. 
He could not go back to the house. 
He was simply broken. In his wild 
and bitter distraction, he resolved that 
when night came he would fling him- 
self over the Dean Bridge, and end 
it all. At midnight he stood on the 
bridge. He was climbing the parapet, 
when suddenly, for no reason that he 
(Turn to next page) 
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The Sermon Scrapbook 
(From page 61) 

could think of (as he himself said 
afterwards) there flashed into his 
mind the opening words of the creed— 
“I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty.” And he stepped back. Again 
it came, clearer and stronger this 
time—“God the Father Almighty!” He 
knew nothing of God, but he did know 
something of fatherhood. “Why,” he 
found himself saying, “if that is what 
God is, if God is like that, then I can 
trust him with my lassie—and with 
myself!” And from that moment 
death receded: life began anew. James 
S. Stewart in The Gates of New Life; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LOSS THROUGH DISUSE 

“When the outward flow of life is 
intercepted by selfishness, the soul be- 
comes a dead sea of moral stagnation.” 
Charles Dickens had this thought in 
mind when he wrote the little story 
about a man who was digging in his 
backyard and suddenly broke through 
the crust of the earth and fell into the 
world inside. There he found a very 
strange state of affairs. Every person 
was born physically perfect, but when 
he reached a certain age he lost all 
those parts of his body which he had 
not used. There was a_hackdriver 
with only a huge pair of hands and a 
distended stomach. There was a lawyer 
who had lost everything but his mas- 
sive jaw. Two society girls were just 
bundles of nerves and blazing eyes. The 
old schoolmaster had nothing left but 
his heart. This strange tale is not fic- 
tion; it is as true as life. Did not 


Jesus say, “whosoever hath not, from 


him shall be taken even that he hath?” 
In These Prophetic Voices; Edited by 
T. Otto Nall; Sermon by J. W. Haw- 
ley; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


IN THE SAME BOAT WITH CHRIST 

Centuries ago, on the shores of a 
secluded lake in a small country in the 
Near East, a group of everyday men, 
retired fishermen, launched one of their 
boats. It was nearly evening. All 
that long, hot day they had spent with 
their Teacher, relieving pain, restor- 
ing confidence and guiding people to a 
better way. When the day had left 
them spent and tired, they took to the 
boat for a quiet sail under the fair 
skies on a calm sea. Then Jesus joined 
them. But no sooner had he come on 
board than a storm arose, green clouds 
gathered, stiff winds began to blow, 
thunder crackled and, with the boat out 
of control, they tossed about in the 
sea. They had expected a quiet sail 
and a comfortable night, but the mo- 
ment Jesus joined them they ran into 
storms and the sky became angry. That 
was a rude awakening for those twelve 
men, but it was something they were 





destined to experience very often. Com- 
panionship with Christ often led them 
to dreadful and costly self-denials, suf- 
fering and peril. What happened to 
them in the turbulant waters of Galilee 
was only a parable of what they were 
predestined tc experience in later years, 
Traveling in the same boat with Christ 
is often a dangerous adventure. Joseph 
R. Sizoo in Not Alone; The Macmillan 
Company. 


A MIND WITH WINDOWS 


The great day comes when a man be- 
gins to get himself off his hands. He 
has lived, let us say, in a mind like a 
room surrounded by mirrors. Every 
way he turned he saw himself. Now 
however, some of the mirrors change 
to windows. He can see through them 
to objective outlooks that challenge his 
interests. He begins to get out of hin- 
self—no longer the prisoner of self- 
reflections but a free man in a world 
where persons, causes, truths, and 
values exist, worthful for their own 
sakes. Thus to pass from a mirror- 
mind to a mind with windows is an 
essential element in the development 
of real personality. Without that ex- 
perience no one ever achieves a mean- 
ingful life. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
in On Being a Real Person; Harper 
& Brothers. - 


LET US REMEMBER GOD 

It is told of Frederick Douglas, per- 
haps the greatest Negro whom this 
country ever produced, that he was 
speaking once in the city of Washing- 
ton, during one of the darkest periods 
before the Civil War. Douglas was in 
a discouraged mood that night, and he 
showed it in his address. He had been 
patient a long time, and was getting 
very tired, and on this occasion allowed 
himself to give way to a kind of des- 
pair. In the midst of his speech, when 
he seemed to be touching the lowest 
depths of the spirit, there suddenly 
rose up from the audience a Negro 
woman, black, tall and gaunt, by the 
name of Sojourner Truth. This won- 
an had been Frederick Douglas’s friend 
and associate through many years, and 
was fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
him the great battle of emancipation 
of their people. Fixing Douglas with 
a fiery eye, and lifting up her voice in 
ringing tones of protest, Sojourner 
Truth exclaimed, “Frederick! Fred- 
erick! What are you saying? Have 
you forgotten God?” 

It is only when we forget God that 
we despair of what seem to be lost 
causes. It is when we remember God 
that we take courage and know that 
all will yet be well. John Haynes 


Holmes in Sermon, What the Negro 
Wants and Is Going to Get; The Com- 
munity Pulpit; New York. 
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and may have 
GIFT or MEMOR- 
IAL NAMEPLATE, $1.50 Pr. to $80.00 Pr. 
At your Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY, Department B95 
176 W. Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Highest Quality and Craftsmanship 
Circular on request 





IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 

Built into the walls of a Sunday 
school in an Ontario town is a tablet 
to the memory of a man named Edwin 
Stannard who taught in that school 
every Sunday for fifty-one years and 
was absent only once—and that on the 
occasion of his father’s death. Mr. 
Stannard was a postman and, at a 
time when Ontario roads were very 
bad, he trudged with the mail sum- 
mer and winter, not only to houses in 
the town, but to outlying farms. When 
one remembers all the bitterly cold 
Sundays in winter and the scorching 
hot days in summer, to say nothing of 
those occasions when the man was not 
physically at his best, his devotion to 
Sunday school is truly a most remark- 
able record. No wonder the people of 
that town hold him in loving remem- 
brance. Archer Wallace in Leaves of 
Healing; Harper & Brothers. 





Many people do not distinguish be- 
tween nationalism and patriotism. But 
the difference is deep. To love one’s 
country—that is patriotism. To give 
one’s country supremacy over all other 
byalties—that is nationalism. 


BOOKS WHICH WILL HELP 
VOU PLAN YOUR NEW CHURCH 


Planning the Small Church 


Designs of thirty churches which 
show the way to inexpensive 
beauty and utility. $1.00 
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Building and Equipment for 
Religious Education 
Discussion of building, class- 


rooms, decorations, acoustics, 
floors, ete. 50c 


Building for Worship 

by Elbert M. Conover 
Sixty pages, profusely illustra- 
ted, giving detailed study of 
chancel, pulpit, window, organ, 
bells, ete. 50c 


Send order with remittance to 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 





\ 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
——— J 
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FREDERICK G NECKER 
3401 BROADWAY, N‘ Y,» ¢- 
BRANCH, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


DESIGNERS, DECORATORS & 
CRAFTSMEN FOR RELIGIOUS ARTS 


ALTARS & REREDOS, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CROSSES, CANDLE- 
STICKS, DORSALS, RIDDLE- 
CURTAINS, HAND- 
WROUGHT IRON 
GATES AND DOORS, 
LECTERNS, PULPITS, 
STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS, LIGHTING- 
FIXTURES, MURALS, 
DECORATIONS. <o 



































479 Hymns, 96 Page 
““Aids-to-Worship” 
Section. Only $90 a 
100, not prepaid 














®@ See this great hymnal 
which liftstheministry of 
music to new levels and provides 
service material in unparalleled abundance. 
Mail coupon for your Free sample copy today. 
Here is the hymnal that unites Quantity 
and Quality with LOW price as never before. 
First, it gives you 479 preferred hymns and 
songs that stir the soul and unite in worship 
the hearts of your people. Second, it provides 
215 Service Outlines, Scripture Readings, 
Litanies, Prayers, Choral Responses, Introits, 
Calls to Worship, and Personal Meditations. 

A complete 


Service Book PROVIDES A POST-WAR PROGRAM 


Helps you to improve and vitalize your service program to fit conditions of 
the day. Despite the fullness of its contents, complete indexes, and many 
unique features the volume is compact and easy to hold because of quality 
materials. Send for Free sample so that you may see how perfectly it meets 
your needs, how valuable it will be in building up your work. Take advan- 
tage now of this Free offer. WRITE TODAY! 


BEB RBBB RRR RRR Ree 
BIGLOW-MAIN- ™ BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. i/.55 ¥;“tni,si 































































EXCELL co. As new hymnals are needed in our Church please send me Free 
374'-P5 West Lake St sample copy of your ‘‘Inter-Church ao et one. a 
. : our cla. 
Chicano 44, Iiinois es Name Church Position * 
@ Address a 
e 
Mail Coupon for §& ,,., State ba 
| cer ere 7 
ion OT sisi ees 

FR — F a Pastor’s Name 
Wi and Address a 
Sample Copy ge eee ERE S EERE REE 
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GOSPEL SOUND FILMS 
(16-mm. Motion Pictures With Sound) 
Scriptures Visualized films are helping pas- 
tors and evangelists attain a more effective 
ministry. They can do the same for you. 
WHAT THE FILMS ARE DOING—Starting 
genuine revivals; leading children, young 
people and adults to the Lord Jesus Christ; 
increasing interest and attendance in church 

and Sunday School. 

FREE PREVIEW SERVICE—If you have not 
seen a Scriptures Visualized film but have 
access to a 16-mm. sound projector, you may 
easily see one. Write us about our con- 
venient preview service. 

PROJECTION EQUIPMENT—We can help 
you get the sound projector and screen most 
suitable for your needs, at reasonable prices. 
Write us for particulars. 


C. O. BAPTISTA FILMS 
325 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 

















CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 


ais 


Le 














FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
etc. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


(Established 1896) 
Irvington, Indianapolis {, Indiana 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens. 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking (08 years 
183] service to the 1945 
church and clergy 
5 COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


New York 10, N.Y. 



















131 East 23rd Street 


Pulpit GOWNS 
ceaatany Som ” prices. 





beautiful work, 
Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 





DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 











. Iw) ~ a 
Church Furnishings - 
Ja PLASTIC — WOOD — MARBLE — ART METAL 


ALTARS — DECORATIONS — MURALS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES — WINDOWS 


JOHN W. WINTERICH & ASSOCIATES 
3648 Euclid Avenve - + Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Sumas ~THREE GENERATIONS OF SERVICE Ss 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 








The Laity 

Uncle Sam’s civil employees are evi- 
dently on the alert. The other day I 
handed in a package at a post office. 
The clerk looked at the return address 
and then at me. He learned I was a 
minister. So he asked a_ pertinent 
question: “Have you been born again?” 
Evidently he had his doubts about the 
clergy. — 

Rev. Mark Guy Pearse was holding 
services in Australia. At one of the 
large meetings a_ brother, evidently 


from Cornwall, prayed for the preach-. 


er as follows: “O Lord, bless the min- 
ister that’s come amongst us. Thou 
knawest who we do mane, Lord! Bless 
un, Lord! Bless he that’s goin’ to 
preach and leckshur to us! ’Iss, Lord! 
Thou knawest what we do mane, Lord. 
’Tes Mest Guy Fawkes. Bless un, 
Lord!” 


* * * 

When Lord Alverstone was Sir Rich- 
ard Webster, attorney general of Eng- 
land, he used to sing pretty regularly 
in the choir of Kensington Parish 
Church. One of his constituents, who 
did not know him by sight, thought he 
would like to see his M. P. in this 
uncommon position for a great law- 
yer. 

So, when he was next in London, he 
attended morning service there, and 
asked a verger which of the choir was 
Sir Richard Webster. “Well,” replied 
the official, “that’s the vicar, those are 
the curates, and I’m the verger, and so 
long as the choir gives satisfaction 
it is not my business to inquire into 
the antecedents of any of them, man 
or boy.” i dia 

Dr. Quint, a minister of a former 
generation, wrote: “It is easy to allege 
a pastor’s want of success when the 
real trouble lies in the conduct of the 
people. All that is necessary is to se- 
cure such conduct. I remember a 
council twenty years ago where the 
fault of one was attributed to the 
other in a comical manner. 

“The committee opposed to the pas- 
tor (who by the way was a godly and 
successful man) made one of their 
allegations against him to lie in the 
neglect of a portion of the church, 
meaning those dissatisfied with the 
pastor, to attend the Sunday night 
prayer meetings, and was about to call 
witnesses to such neglect. 

“IT suggested that it did not seem 
necessary for these brethren to take up 
our time in proving an offense on their 
part which they frankly confessed. 
‘Confessed?’ yes, these brethren, I said, 





had honorably confessed their ow 
shortcomings in neglecting the prayer 
meeting, and I thought we might pas; 
on. We did so, but that committe 
appeared to be bewilderingly thinking 
how an allegation against the pastor 
proved to be a confession of thei 
own sin.” 











* * * 






A minister of this generation tell 
about a trustee. He did not want his 
name mentioned when he performe 
any act of charity. One day the min. 
ister said in a sermon that “so long 
as there remained in this country of 
plenty ... one starving family, no man 
had a right to be a millionaire.” That 
was enough. That was socialism, the 
sum of all evils. 

The trustee desired that his pastor 
should leave. The secret meeting that 
was called to formulate the ultimatun 
was held in his home. He asked the 
pastor, “Did not five men give more 
than half his salary and the expenses 
of the church?” He assented. He 
made this sage remark: “The speech 
sounded like a variation to an old 


theme—money talks.” 
* * * 





















There is an old story of a Scotch 
elder who once had a serious dispute 
with. his minister at a meeting of 
the session. He said some hard things 
and almost broke the minister’s heart. 
Afterward he went home, and the min- 
ister went home. The next morning, 
when the elder came down his wife 
said: “You look very sad, Jan, what 
is the matter with thee?” “Ah,” he 
replied, “you would look sad if you 
had had such a dream as I have. | 
dreamed I had been at the elder’ 
meeting, and had said some hard things, 
and grieved the minister, and when 
he went home I thought he died and 
went to heaven. 

“And I thought afterwards that | 
died too, and went up to heaven, and 
when I got to the gates of heaven, ou 
came the minister, and put out his 
hands to take me, saying: ‘Come along. 
Jan, there’s nae strife up here, I aM 
happy to see ye’.” The elder went 
his minister directly to beg his pal- 
don, and found he was dead. 

* * * 

Dr. De Witt Talmadge was sul 
moned by telegram to go to Hawarde! 
by Mr. Gladstone. His description 0 
the meeting with “the greatest states 
man of any age,” to use his own words, 
was interesting. The two chatted tt 
gether before a blazing fire awhile, an! 
then went out walking. Gladstové 
took his dog along, “the homeliest 
looking dog alive.’ He walked fa* 
and talked fast but stopped now 4! 
then, picked up a stick, spit on it, 4%! 
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<y” FLAGSETTE 
Award, Gift, Favor. 
Flags hi-gloss, 3 in. 
$1.20 dz. sets at your 
Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY 







king Dept. B95, Chicago 3 
ast Mfrs. of FLAG DESK- 
Stor WATES— inscribed, 
their nameplate 





Flag Sets, 1 to 9 ft. hts. 








threw it away for the dog to bring 
back. But he was intensely interested 
in everything American. He said on 
parting: “God bless America. Good- 













Tong bye, good-bye, good-bye.” 
YR the Christian World of January 12, 
fis 1887, contained this item. “Mr. Spur- 
the B82” is home again, feeling all the bet- 
, ter for his eight weeks’ sojourn at Men- 
tone. Had his return not been her- 
— alded, the commotion in the vicinity 
tat of the Tabernacle on Sunday morning 
0. would have indicated that his pres- 
| the Bence was fully expected. 
more § = “Railway porters and the conductors 
nses § of trams and omnibuses, owing to the 
He § sudden rush of passengers, needed not 
eech B to be told—to use their own familiar 
old way of putting it—that the ‘guvernor’ 
was back. The congregation which 
welcomed the pastor was, perhaps, 
otch never exceeded in point of numbers at 
pute # any previous reunion. 
r of “Mr. Spurgeon has a membership 
‘ings § of about 5,500, and this is the number 
eart,—® of seats in the Tabernacle. As all 
min- § these were occupied with at least 500 
ling, § persons standing in the passages, Mr. 
wife § Spurgeon’s own people, drawn from 
vhat & the whole range of Greater London, 
* he & may be said to have mustered in force, 
you ™ leaving none too much room for the 
.. | strangers desiring admission.” 
der’s 
ings, AVERAGE MINISTER IS 45.8 
vhen YEARS OF AGE 
and The average age of 133,449 clergymen 
reporting to the Census Bureau for 
at 1 1989 was 45.8 years according to an 
and @ Official release. This age median is 
out § high compared with other professions. 


his ® For instance, the median age for doc- 
tors is 44.1; for lawyers and judges, 42; 











ong, 
am @ for college presidents and _ teachers, 
t to 40.8; for architects, 43; for social 
par Workers, 37.5. 
The breakdown of the reporting min- 
isters, as reported follows: 
sum: Age of Male Clergymen 
des Age Number er | 
+ Group Reporting cent | 
n OH 18-24 Years 2,698 22 ; 
ates: 25-34 29,030 21.8 
yrds, 2-44 32,609 24.4 
te 45-54 « 31,608 23.7 
,m 0-64 24,076 18.0 
and 65-74“ 11,701 8.8 
toné @ (5 and over 1,727 1.3 
jest: <a 
fast Total 133,449 100.0 


Median Age: 45.8 years. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 









Series P-16, No. 6. 16th Census. 







































Rules for Good 
Church Lighting 


In lighting the church two principles 
should be followed: 


It Must Be Ecclesiastically 
Correct 


It must be in keeping with 
the dignity of the structure 
and the style of architecture. 


Lighting Must Also Be 
Correct for Seeing 


Novelty lighting fixtures con- 
form to these principles. We 
have in our files hundreds of 
designs to suit your require- 
ments. 


Write for Illustruted Catalog 


THE 


NOVELTY LIGHTING 
CORP. 


2484 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1905 














Attendance Cards, 

















10 So. Wabash Ave. 


Award Tickets, and Handwork 


Increase the attendance and efficiency of your Sunday 
School by using Dietz dependable supplies—famous 
for almost half a century. 


Descriptive catalog free on request. 


House of a Thousand Things for 
Church and Sunday School 


WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. 
Dept. 24 Chicago 3, Ill. 


























PIERCE, HEDRICK 


& SHERWOOD 


Incorporated 


INSTITUTIONAL 
FINANCING 


COMPLETE FUND- 
RAISING SERVICE 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Christmas Supplies 


@ Church Bulletins—Folders—Christmas Cards 
—Christmas Letters—Gift Offering envebopes 
for the 1945 Christmas season. Samples sent 
upon request. No obligation. 


Weekly Church Bulletins 


@ Many pastors write that our line of 2-color, 
lithographed, weekly church bulletins is the 
most attractive and reasonable they have 
seen. We’ll be glad to send samples upon 
request. 


H. WILBUR POLSON 


2400-A North 12th Street Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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YOUR SERMONS 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Edi- 


tions at Extreme- 
ly Low Price. 





A brand new service to ministers 
offers small editions of neatly 
printed, sturdily bound books at a 
remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual 
staggering cost of typesetting and 
binding. A new patented plate pro- 
cess is the secret. Small or large 
editions of any kind of manuscript 
can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing 
limited quantities. The type is per- 
manent; later editions cost even less. 
This process includes the use of 
halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, 
table of contents, etc. 


Write for Sample and Literature 


You are invited to write for full de- 
tails; prices, terms—and sample of 
printing. No obligation, of course. 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 















If it’sja Religious Book 
Try 


BLESSINGS 


Send for our Free Catalogue of old and 
new books. Let your dollar buy double 
in standard and current religious writings, 
biographies, reference and scholars’ works, 
etc. We buy libraries and useful second- 
hand books. Write today. 


BLESSING BOOK STORES, INC. 


Dept. C.M., 63 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, III. 





BRUNSWICK = 
FOLDING CHAIRS PA 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS ano PRICES 





FOR EVERY USE 


\_| 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 











WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Assortment for special 
days and general use. 


Lithographed on good stock suitable for mimeo- 
graphing. Reasonable prices. Catalog 
upon request. 


Ecclesiastical Art Press, Louisville 12, Ky. 















=—= Church Furniture —, 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Baptismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Sunday School Furniture. We allow for 
or sell your old equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department B Scranton 2, Pa. 
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To Clean Rugs 


Cleaniny Equipment: 
One broom, one whiskbroom, dust 

pan, carpet sweeper, vacuum cleaner, 

with attachments of a standard length 

hose and nozzle. 

Cleaning Method: 

The frequent use of central type or 
portable vacuum cleaners and a pe- 
riodic wash is now conceded to be the 
best and most economical method of 
cleaning rugs. The amount of traffic 
determines the frequency of the use 
of a vacuum cleaner and the wash- 
ing. In most offices a vacuum cleaner 
should be used weekly to remove the 
imbedded dirt and grit which cuts the 
pile close to the backing. The ma- 
chine nozzle should be run slowly over 
the rug with the pile; never back and 
forth across the ends as they are often 
caught in the machine and torn. Be- 
tween vacuum cleanings, a _ carpet 
sweeper may be sufficient to remove 
the surface dirt. It is emphasized, 
however, that fine dirt dulls the color 
and coarse dirt cuts the pile, which 
reduces the life of the rug. A clean 
rug will last longer; a dirty rug in- 
vites mistreatment. If the appearance 
of the rug is important, vacuuming 
both sides will help freshen the ap- 
pearance. 

There are now available heavy duty 
commercial vacuum cleaners which will 
outlast the customary residential or 
home-type machine. These new ones 
have a variety of uses, all of which 
are labor savers. 

Rugs should be rolled, never folded. 
A sharp crease will break the back- 
ing. 

When possible, rugs should be turned 
to even the wear at entrances, under a 
desk, chair, etc. 

Spot Removal: 

1. Small grease stains may be re- 
moved successfully with grease _ sol- 
vents. But for large stains, ink spots, 
animal stains, and of course, for the 
periodic cleaning, only a reliable rug 
gleaning service should be entrusted 
with the job. A large rug cannot be 
successfully or economically cleaned by 
shop methods with inexperienced la- 
bor. The cleaning cost is moderate (at 
twenty-five cents per square yard, only 
$3.00 for a 9’x12’), compared to the 
value of a good rug at $7.50 per square 
yard. 

2. Good technique for removing spots 
and stains helps to reduce the number 
of times that carpets must be cleaned. 
The U. S. Government printing office 

(Turn to next page) 














THE BIBLE IN FILMS 


Journey Into Faith 

A Certain Nobleman 

A Woman to Remember 

Man of Faith 

No Greater Power 

We Too Receive 

Who Is My Neighbor? 

The Child of Bethlehem 

The Story of the Prodigal Son 


Hymnalogues in Color 
Three-minute 16mm films dedicated to folks 
who love to sing. Tremendous appeal to 
churches, schools and all other places where 
people get together. 


Slides and Projectors 
2”x2” Kodachrome Slide Sets 
8. V. E. Slide Film Projectors 

Spencer Delineascope 


Motion Picture Projectors 


Don’t buy your 16mm sound film projector 
before consulting us. 
























Sunray’s Quality Film Library contains 
hundreds of programs to choose from. Write 
for our illustrated 16mm film catalogue. 







SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 
810 Film Bullding 2108 Payne Avenue 
MAin 7376 Cleveland 14, Ohio 





WE BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 























HONOR ROLLS x 













Design 
B-2 






24 NAMES 
17” x 224%” 


$17.90 









Two beautiful designs, quality construction 
for permanence, complete name service, wide 
range of sizes. Moderate prices. In use in 
over 4000 churches. Order from bookstore oF 
GENERAL EXHIBITS & DISPLAYS, Inc. 
1525 N. Clark St. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
Write for Folder and Prices 

















—— 


















VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 


EN Catalog free on request 


ease The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohio 
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New Organization of | 


Community-Centered 


Churches 


An Association of Community-Cen- 
tered Churches has been formed by 
representatives of some community, 
union and federated churches. This 
name was selected because the word 
“egmmunity” describes the difference 
between the traditional denominational 
church and this new type of church, 
which arises out of the needs of the 
local community. The term “Com- 
munity-Centered” is used in order to 
include federated, union or even de- 
nominational churches which are to all 
intents and purposes community-mind- 
ed. There are more than 3000 of these 
orphan churches with no definite de- 
nominational relationship. They are 
the only Protestant churches in their 





To Clean Rugs 

(From page 66) 
has an excellent booklet on this sub- 
ject which can be purchased for ten 
cents in silver. It describes over 100 
ways of removing stains. 

If, as in many executive offices, the 
problem is the care of a valuable ori- 
ental rug, only a specialist in this work 
should attempt more than its daily 
sweeping with carpet sweeper or vacu- 
um cleaner. The rug should be sent 
out to a well established and reliable 
rug cleaner at least every second year 
for cleaning and repairs. This sug- 
gestion may seem expensive, but pos- 
sibility of damaging an oriental rug is 
much greater than that of a domestic 
tug. Furthermore, the damage will 
cost far more and may be irreparable. 
It is likely that strong alkali soaps 
and an excessive use of water will fade 
oriental dyes and cause rotting among 
the threads. The most conservative 
viewpoint toward the handling of valu- 
able articles seems to be the most ad- 
visable. In this instance, it seems eco- 
nomical to suggest that oriental rugs 
be cleaned and repaired only by ex- 
perienced workers who are not usually 
found among cleaning crew members. 

But if it is desired to shampoo a 
small rug, there are products on the 
market called “foam cleaners” which 
will freshen a rug. Instructions for 
use will be found on the package. In 
general, it must be remembered that 
the rug must not be wet through to 
the backing and that the rug must be 
dried thoroughly before use. If the 
backing is wet and not quickly dried, 
the hemp used to make the backing 
tots. On the floor, quick drying of the 
Tug is not possible. 











HONOR ROLLS of Genuine BRONZE 
Again Available! 


Recent W. P. B. rulings have released Bronze for 
decorative purposes. Now your Church may pay a 
lasting tribute to its members in the armed forces— 
with an Honor Roll Plaque of solid Bronze. Style 
illustrated is mounted on genuine Bronze; easily at- 
tachable nameplates ordered as needed. “Bronze Tab- 
let Headquarters” can also supply you with memor- 
ials, testimonials, Bronze tablets, doorplates, signs— 
all in gleaming, solid Bronze. 


MODERATELY PRICED, our plaques are within 
the reach of all. 





Many designs and sizes avail- 
able; write for catalog to Dept. 
CM. We will gladly furnish 

















FREE a full size pre-view “Bronze Tablet Headquarters” Since 1927 
drawing on request. Designers @ Craftsmen @ Manufacturers 

° . 570 BROADWAY 
United States Bronze Sign Co., inc. newyork, n.¥. 
communities in many cases and people IN 
of all denominations and faith belong pi 
to the same church just as their chil- MAS 
dren go to the same school. BANKS 


In these churches there is a very 
definite resistance against being taken 
into a denomination because that nar- 


A practical col- 
lector that brings 
results ! 





rows the field and limits the outlook Colorful 
and very often results in other church- La war 

é a. ‘ ‘ mer iG e 
es invading the community. This not O86 fre tees a 


only creates another divided church 
situation, but results in sick, competi- 
tive Christian churches. 

Specific purposes of the association 
will be to promote church union by 
strengthening community, union and 
federated churches which are already 
existing and by establishing com- 
munity-centered churches in new areas, 
thus making it possible for all people 
of all branches of the Protestant faith, 
if they so desire, to come together into 
one local church. This offer is to be 
extended into all areas. The National 
Association is to have twelve regions 
in the United States. The president 
of each region will be a vice president 
of the National Association. 

A further purpose is to provide a 
clearing house for resource material, 
curriculum material, and all other 
printed matter which the association 
will prepare cooperatively and make 
available on a basis that will be for 
the mutual good of all these com- 
churches. Another 


Also for Lent, Easter, Mission ,and General 
Purposes. Size 2x2x24. 


Price only 40c per dozen; $2.40 per 100, plus 
postage; $9.50 per 500 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 
7 Spruce St. 209 S. State St. 
New York 7, N.Y. Chicago 4, III. 



































GOWNS 





munity-centered fer the 
very definite purpose adopted by the PULPIT and CHOIR 
committee was to formulate or state ve 


the philosophy of the community-cen- 
tered churches and to find the answer 
to the difference between this type of 
church approach and the denomina- 
tional church. 

It is the purpose of the National As- 
sociation to provide leadership and 
resource material for all those church- 
es in the given community who are 

(Turn to page 70) 


EXPERIENCED 


CRAFTSMEN 
CHOIR GOWNS from $4.50 up 


CotrellandLeonard, 
souaamee 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany 1, N.Y. 


@QUALITY MATERIALS 
@DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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1945 Pastoral 
Christmas Supplies 


Our attractive Christmas calendars, 
cards, folders, stationery and bulle- 
tins are now ready. Write today 
for samples. 


We are happy to announce that our 
WEEKLY CHURCH BULLETINS 
are now illustrated in color at no 
increase in price. Write to 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 











CARL B. ERICSON 


PAINTING and DECORATING 
Residential—Institutional 
Interiors—Exteriors 
7642 Rhodes Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
Phone: ViNcennes 5763 











CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


MURALS and ALTAR 


JOHN KROGMANN, Artist 
3561 West Fullerton 
Studio 7 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 




















VESTMENTS 


FOR THE CLERGY & CHOIR 


Pulpit Robes, Altar Hangings. 
Linens, Fringes, Brocades 


Sold by the Yard 
Send for samples & catalog 
J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 
211 South 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 











AE NRY: KECK: 


STAINED: OLS 


HORS DIO: £1010 W GENESEE 51 
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pea COMMUNION TABL 


Beautiful designs in richly carved wood. 
Splendid for memorial presentation. 
Booklet of designs submitted on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Dept. 502 Scranton 2, Pa. 








Y Church Gindows | 


DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 


ee 
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'Pittsburah Stainea Glass Studios 


Warden and M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. ) 
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These Churches Will Build 


HE number of churches which plan 

postwar building is growing to pro- 

digious figures. The Interdenomi- 
national Bureau of Architecture now 
estimates that Protestant churches will 
spend $650,000,000 in new construction 
and alterations. The Tile Council of 
America says that the total of 
church building including Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish will reach 
$2,000,000,000. Each month we have 
been publishing the names of churches 
and the proposed building. 


If you have information regarding 
building projects send it on to us, If 
possible give us: 

1. Name and location of the church. 

2. Name of the minister. 


3. Unit of church to be constructed 
or altered. 


4. Amount of investment required. 
5. Amount of this money already in 


, hand. 


6. Name of architect. 


If the information sent has not been 
previously received by Church Manage- 
ment we will send you one of our Pas- 
tor’s Calling Lists which consists of 
the loose leaf binder and fifty family 
information cards. 


Centenary Methodist Church, Ham- 
lin, Pennsylvania. George R. Akers, 
pastor. This church will replace. a 
building 135 years old which was de- 
stroyed by fire. New building will cost 
$22,000; $20,000 is in hand. Architect 
is Floyd A. Chapman with Wenner & 
Fink as consultants. 


First Spiritualist Church 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


of Mil- 
F. Lorenz Lamp- 


ing, pastor. Will build a new church 
building to cost $40,000; $15,000 is in 
hand. 


North Baptist Church, Port Chester, 
New York. Mahlon W. Pomeroy, pas- 
tor. Will erect a new educational 
building to cost approximately $70,000; 
$16,000 is in hand. Gladden Houch, 
Port Chester, architect, has submitted 
preliminary plans. 


Brotherhood Presbyterian Church, 
Wichita, Kansas. Alfred C. Crouch, 
pastor. This church will enlarge the 
sanctuary and build, an educational an- 
nex. Cost some place between $10,000 
and $35,000. No architect yet selected. 


Quincy Point Congregational Church, 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Bedros Ba- 
harian, minister. Will erect a new Co- 
lonial structure to cost $100,000; $65,000 





is in hand. Architect is Charles Col. 
lens. 

First Methodist Church, San Lean. 
dro, California. Edward S. Richard. 
son, minister. Will build a complete 
new church, worship and educational 
units to cost $85,000. Charles W. Mc- 
Call is the architect. 

First Baptist Church, Hammond, 
Indiana. F. Russell Purdy, pastor. 
This church will make alteration in the 
present building and build a new edu. 
cational unit. Total cost, $75,000; 
$20,000 is in hand. Architect not yet 
selected. 

First United Presbyterian Church, 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. James T, 
Vorhis is the minister. This church 
is rebuilding its sanctuary. The cost 
will be $75,000; $45,000 is in hand. 
Glenn A. Bickerstaff of Pittsburgh is 
the architect. 

Cleveland Hill Evangelical Church, 
Buffalo, New York. Alfred F. Dutt. 
weiler, minister. Complete new church 
with worship and educational units. To 
cost $75,000. Worship unit to be built 
first at a cost of $50,000; $33,000 is in 
hand. Architect not yet selected. 

Grace Methodist Church, Goose 
Creek, Texas. Ben Behrens, pastor. 
Will build sanctuary, educational unit 
and parsonage. The cost is estimated 
at $125,000; $73,000 in cash, pledges 
and real estate secured. E. L. Shult 
of Houston is the architect. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 





There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 


Bi leant 


——_—7_> 
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Keep Your Fire 
Extinguishers 
Charged 


AND fire extinguishers must be 
H kept ready for instant use or 

they may fail to operate prop- 
erly when needed. To maintain them 
in good working order, they must be 
inspected frequently, refilled immedi- 
ately after use, and thoroughly serv- 
iced at least once a year. 

The annual servicing may be car- 
ried on throughout the year by a few 
experienced men, who also take care of 
recharging. If a large number of ex- 
tinguishers is involved, the work can 
be done at one time by a group espe- 
cially assigned to this duty. Inexpe- 
rienced men should be supervised to 
assure correct treatment and reassem- 
bly of each extinguisher. In no case 
should so many extinguishers be re- 
moved for servicing at the same time as 
to leave any area without protection. 

Soda acid and foam extinguishers 
must be recharged annually, if they 
have not been used and refilled in the 
meantime. Other types are recharged 
only after use. The tag attached to 
each extinguisher should show the last 
date of recharging or annual servicing. 
Only replacement parts or recharging 
materials made by the manufacturer 
of the extinguisher being serviced 
should be used. 

The servicing procedure for each 
type is as follows: 

Vaporizing Liquid: Test the action 
by pumping some of the contents into 
aclean, dry container, and return the 
discharged liquid. In the case of the 
pump-gun types, add more liquid, if 
necessary, to bring the level to within 
half an inch of the top. In servicing 
the stored pressure type, bring the 
liquid to the proper level and replenish 
the air pressure. 

Never recharge a vaporizing liquid 

extinguisher with ordinary carbon tet- 
tachloride or use water to test opera- 
tion, as either will cause corrosion. Do 
tot lubricate any part of the ex- 
tinguisher. 
_Soda Acid: Be sure the nozzle open- 
ng is clear; then invert the ex- 
inguisher and discharge the contents. 
Unserew the head and examine the gas- 
‘et, which should be replaced if it is 
damaged or badly worn. Remove the 
‘age containing the acid bottle, put- 
‘ng aside the stopple for later replace- 
ment. Make sure all the extinguisher 
varts are kept together so that they 
tay later be returned to their respec- 
tive units, 

Rinse the extinguisher shell thor- 
‘ughly with warm water, draining it 
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Tallets 


e Interna- 


Once again you can use genvin imperish- 


tional Solid Bronze — handsome, 
able metal of the ages — for 


WAR MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
HONOR ROLLS ° DONOR TABLETS 
and other church purposes. 


i hoice of standard designs appropri- 
pg pve use. Or = will —, 
it special designs an timates 
et or obligation. Superb workmanship, 
painstaking hand finishing, modest prices. 
Unconditional money-back guarantee. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue CM. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 































through the hose. Open clogged holes 
in the hose strainer with a piece of 
wire. Replace the hose and nozzle, if 
badly worn or damaged. 

Dissolve the dry chemical in luke- 
warm water, according to directions 
on the recharge package. Pour the 
solution into the extinguisher shell, 
and bring to the filling mark by add- 
ing water. Remove the cork from the 
new acid bottle and replace it with 
the stopple from the old bottle. Re- 
place bottle and cage in the extin- 
guisher neck. (If any acid spills on 
the skin or clothing, wash it off with 
water.) Rub a little vaseline on the 
shell threads and replace the head, 
using only hand power. Be sure that 
the gasket fits snugly against the shell 
neck, 


Caution: 
badly dented, or the seams appear 
weakened, do not discharge. Instead, 
remove the head and pour out the con- 
tents. Return to the manufacturer or 
his agent for repair. 

Foam: As in the case of the soda 
acid, discharge by inverting. Remove 
the head and lift out the inner tank. 
Rinse the extinguisher thoroughly, 
draining water out through the hose. 
Dissolve the charging material accord- 
ing to instructions on the packages, 
using hot water for the A charge and 
lukewarm water for the B charge. 
Pour solution A into the inner cylin- 
der and solution B into the outer tank, 
bringing both up to the filling marks 
by adding water. Replace the stopple 
on the inner tank and return it to the 
extinguisher shell. Replace the head, 
as for the soda acid. 

Loaded Stream and Gas Cartridge: 
Since these types operate by gas re- 
leased from a carbon dioxide cartridge, 
they should not be discharged for the 
annual servicing. Remove the head 
and gasket and inspect parts as out- 
lined under the soda acid. Remove the 

(Turn to next page) 


If the extinguisher looks | 





THEOLOGY 
FOR 
LAYMEN! 


m® A non-technical outline of re- 
3 ligious thought, written espe- 
H cially for laymen, describes 
if “The Light of Faith,” a book 
'4 by President Palmer just is- 
‘1 sued by Macmillan. Order 
from the Pilgrim Press or 
your book-store. 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 











U.S. and CHRISTIAN 









Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS * 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ™ 


REGALIA MFG.CO., Dept.C,Rock!sland, Ill. 


















THE CELESTE 
PIPE ORGAN 


With modern console—artistic voic- 
ing. Now available for contracting. 


Write us about 
Your Organ Needs. 


We specialize in a complete Organ 
Service to the church. 


LOUISVILLE ORGAN CO. 











B11 E. Broadway Louisville, Kentucky 





SAMPLE \ Sneilations 
OFFER! 


lo Reverence 


Self-Standing Plastic Luminous Cross 


Plastic Religious Design 
Postage Stamp Wallets 


Beautiful popular priced useful and pur. 
poseful lifetime religious gifts * To own... 
to cherish... to give... for everyday use 
and genuine remembrance. Low roek-bottom 
wholesale prices enable Dealers, Fund-Rais- 
ing Groups, Ministers, Agents to profitably 
re-sell and distribute millions of our exclu- 
sive religious gifts. FoR FREE STAMPS WALLET, 
full particulars, mail this advertisement to 


GOSPEL PENCIL CO., Dept. 9 
P. 0. Box 38, Station K, New York 28, N. Y. 





<> 
wy 
McCARTHY & SIMON: aha 


SHED 1912 











BOOKFYOUR LENTEN 
MOTION PICTURES Now! 
in 16-mm. sound or silent 
Hundreds of Appropriate 
Subjects 


WORSHIP — REVERENCE — INFORMATION 
including 


The best loved hymns—Sing from 
the Hymn Book of the Screen 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


28 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
or Any Branch or Affiliate 














Pews 
Altars 
Fonts 
Pulpit Sets 
Chancel Sets 
Chairs 
Crosses 
Candlesticks 

@ 

Everything in wood for 


the beautification of 
the Church Interior 


7 
MANITOWOC 


COMPANY 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Keep Your Fire Extinguishers 
Charged 


(From page 69) 

cartridge and weigh on an accurate 
scale. A loss of half an ounce or more 
indicates leakage and a new cartridge 
should be inserted. If necessary, add 
water to bring the liquid in the tank 
up to the filling mark. Then replace 
the head. 

Carbon Dioxide: Examine hose and 
horn for defects and see that the seal 
on the operating valve is intact. Weigh 
the unit. If there is a loss of weight, 
the extinguisher should be recharged. 
Recharging service is offered by the ex- 
tinguisher manufacturer or his agents 
er by carbonic gas plants. 

Pump Tank: Test by operating the 
pump several times, discharging the 
solution back into the extinguisher 
tank. A drop of thin lubricating oil 
may be placed on the piston rod pack- 
ing. Bring up to the filling mark by 
adding water, if necessary. 





New Organization of Community- 


Centered Churches 
(From page 67) 

eager to federate, eliminating compe- 
tition and inefficiency and building a 
strong united church within the com- 
munity. It also will be the purpose 
of the association to provide resource 
material for the people of communi- 
ties in the nation, any church, helping 
them to build one united church in 
which all people of all religious faiths 
may find a common fellowship. 

The organization has named as a 
temporary committee the following: 
Mr. G. Ray Fenner of Columbus, Ohio, 
as the chairman; Reverend Benjamin 
Andrew of Dublin, New Hampshire, as 
the recording secretary; Mr. Henry 
VanArsdale of Castile, New York, as 
the treasurer. 

The advisory committee of key lead- 
ers representing the various areas to 
be organized (Western New York, Mas- 
sachusetts are organized and Ohio is 
to be organized in March) follows: Dr. 


Roy A. Burkhart, Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Douglas Horton, 
minister of National Council of Con. 
gregational Christian Churches; Rey. 
M. W. Van Tassel, Community Church, 
Greendale, Wisconsin; Dr. J. Hermap 
Randall, former associate minister of 
Community Church, New York City; 
Rev. O. F. Jordan, Community Church, 
Parkridge, Illinois; Dr. Mark Dawber, 
director, Home Missions Council, New 
York City; Dr. Carl Weist, Community 
Church of the Circle (Congregational), 
Mt. Vernon, New York; Dr. S. T. Culp, 
Windom Community Church, Buffalo, 
New York; Rev. Herbert Duncan, Com. 
munity Church, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Rev. Kenneth Bath, People’s Con. 
munity Church, Worcester, Massachv. 
setts; Col. Cliff Titus, minister-on. 
leave, First Community Church, Jop. 
lin, Missouri. 

Reverend R. Carl Stoll, who served 
Amherst Community Church of Sny- 
der, New York, for twenty-eight years, 
was elected the executive field secre- 
tary. The officers of the associa- 
tion will be at 144 Jewett Parkway, 
Buffalo, New York. The budget for 
the first year has been assured and 
progress is already being made. 





BRETHREN REPORT $50 PER 
CAPITA CONTRIBUTIONS 


Winona Lake, Indiana—Per capita 
contributions of nearly fifty dollars are 
represented in receipts of $784,770 by 
the National Fellowship of Brethren 
Churches during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, the denomination’s an- 
nual report revealed here. 


Membership of the ninety-two 
churches of the denomination was re 
ported as 16,033, an increase of 392 for 
the year. Its church buildings are 
valued at $1,500,897, equipment at 
$174,996, parsonages at $176,170 and 
other properties at $96,555. With a 
bank balance of $83,121, total assets 
amount to $2,031,749. 

The Fellowship has six mission sta- 
tions and 304 additional preaching 
points in French Equatorial Africa. 

















MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 




















Only $25 to $35 


I Secures This Electric Bulletin 

















HANDBOOK OF 
DEDICATION 


New Revised Edition—Now Ready. Includes services for ded: 
cation of memorials—flags, mortgage burning, etc.—160 pages. 


75c postpaid 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc., 616 E. St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, ©. 
= ee 
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SCHULTZ & PHELPS 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Modernizing any old style pipe organ our 
specialty. Enlarging, repairing, tuning and 
voicing. 

Voicing done by Floyd M. Phelps of twenty 
years’ experience including several years on 
the world’s largest organ where originality 
and uniqueness was paramount. 

A visit to one of our modernized organs s80- 
licited. Only best of workmanship produced, 
Backed by forty-six years’ experience. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 

















~ 
Solving Church 
School Problems 


By IRENE SMITH 
Answers present-day 
problems common to all 
church schools. Ap- 
proved for leadership 
training course. 
A TEXTBOOK FOR 
LEADERS OF CHURCH’ - 
SCHOOLS 
Clothbound $1.25 
Paperbound 
Write for quantity rates 


At your Church Pablishing House 
WARNER PRESS :: Anderson, Indiana J 














Metal Clergy Plates 

for Your Automobile 

75¢ each; $1.25 per pair 
Whittemore’s 


16 Ashburton Place 
Boston 8, Mass. 








Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 


For Better Teaching, Deeper Study, 
Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson Quar- 
terly of young people and adults. Based 
on International Uniform Lessons. 


Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 2014 CENTURY QUARTERLY 


207 CENTURY QUARTERLY 


407 S. Dearborn St., Dept. CM, Chicago, III. 











PIPE ORGANS 


Yearly Maintenance Contracts 


REBUILDING 
ADDITIONS 
REPAIRS 
TUNING 


Courteous and Dependable 


Pipe Organ Service 
by 
Factory Trained Experts 


Chester A. Raymond 
ORGAN BUILDER 
44 Spring St. Princeton, N. J. 
Phone 935 

















Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Five cents per word; minimum charge, 
75 cents; payable in advance. The publisher 
reserves the right to decline advertising and 
refund remittance. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















Pulpit Commentary. Library of Expository and 
Homiletical Literature. Nearly 25,000 pages. 
Indexed. Fifty-two volumes. Amazing offer! 
$59.50. Baker’s Bookstore, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


Good Books. We will mail prepaid any book 
advertised in Church Management, or any other 
good book, new or old. Send us your want 
list for good books, new or old, or write today 
for free catalog of current titles. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Our motto: ‘“‘We do not sell ‘Ob- 
noxious’ books!” The Good Book Service, De- 
partment C. M., 370! Woodridge Road, Cleveland 
Heights 21, Ohio. 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Especially valuable to youth in this 
day of war marriages. Paper bound. Ninety-six 
pages. Fifty cents prepaid. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Used Religious Books. Ask for No. 25 catalog 
listing nearly 4,000 titles. Baker’s Bookstore, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Books Purchased. Large or small libraries of 
religious books purchased for cash. Send list 
to Baker’s Bookstore, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 








CHURCH AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 





Office Machines. Save up to half on Dupli- 
cators, Addressing Machines, Adding Machines, 
Letter Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt Office 
gee Inc., 425 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
10, nois. . 


Let us make up your mailing list on Addresso- 
graph plates or Elliott stencils. Prompt service. 
Send a sample plate for estimate. Addressing & 
Duplicating Machines Company, 129! East 9th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bar- 
c. 8&8. 


For Sale: 2214-inch Hero paper cutter. 
gain. Also hand press and type, etc. 
Hunsinger, Flat Rock, Ohio. 


For Sale: Six adult, two-piece choir vest- 
ments, black cassocks and white surplice. In 
perfect condition. All for $15.00. Room 401 
Wesley Hall, 2804 Sixth Street, Detroit 1, Michi- 
gan. 


Thirty-six junior high and senior high choir 
robes, cassocks and surplices. Assorted sizes, good 
condition. $75.00 prepaid. First Presbyterian 
Church, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


Wanted: Approximately twenty 10-feet pews, 
second-hand. Reasonable price. Francis DeBilio, 
339 Charles Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 








CLOTHING 





size 44, with vest, striped 
trousers, for man six feet tall, weighing 215 
pounds. Worn half dozen times. $30.00. W. 
Bruce Hadley, 727 North Cushing Street, South 
Bend 16, Indiana. 


(Turn to next page) 


Long-tailed coat, 
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Every ordained churchman devotes years 
of continuous study to enable him to 
interest and guide his charges; to put his 
message across. Yet many fail partially 
through poor church acoustics and other 
local conditions. 


Modern church leaders have found 
strategic aid in modern methods that give 
the church its rightful leadership in any 
community. 


AMPLICALL 


Sound Systems—now used in hundreds of 
churches, “get the message across” because 
of remarkable tonal qualities that reach 
every auditor, without voice distortion; 
that render music, chimes or voice with 


controlled clarity. 
4, 
ef 


‘." 
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Now is an excellent time te plan for an 
AMPLICALL installation in your church 
when present war time restrictions are lifted. 
Our church department will be glad to assist 
you in this planning. 


Electroneering is our Business: 





RADIO * RADAR © SOUND © COMMUNICATIONS 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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McCormick Theological Seminary 
announces 
a home study course 


THE TEACHING 
EVANGELIST 


By NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


Twelve study units, each a separate 16-page 
booklet. Also, a $2-page leader’s guide. 


Certificate of recognition issued without 
charge by the Seminary to all ministers who 
teach this course. 


Accredited as a standard teacher-training 
text, second series, No. 140.1B. 


The 12 booklets for teachers with loose- 
leaf binder, $2.40. Leader’s guide, 35 cents 
extra. Postpaid. Money should accompany 
order. 


Address 


McCormick Extension Service 
2330 North Halsted Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 























NOW! 24 “NEW-PROCESS” 


Stencils and Backing 
=8!\ Sheets, Stencil Cement 
and Brush— ONLY 
$2.45. Two Quires 
(48)—$4.50. Three 

es —$6.45. 


Quir Five 
Quires—120 
ONLY $10.26. Bag 
“BEST ON 
30-Day Money oom 
Guarantee. ALL 





Accessories. EVERYTHING 
Typewriter and Duplicator Pilaten Rollers. 
“PRINTOMATIC” SELF-FEEDING ROTARY 
STENCIL PRINTING POST CARD DUPLICA- 
TOR, $9.50 Complete. Printomatic Stencils, $1.50 
Quire of 24. Prepaid. Literature Free. Write 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 


336AA Fourth Avenue, ‘Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Lettering Guides, 














PIPE ORGANS 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. 


Established 1873 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Member Associated Organbuilders of America 
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Classified for Sale and Exchange 
(From page 71) 


For Sale: Almost new cut-away frock suit. 
Size 39. Cost about $100.00. Yours for only 
$49.00. Henry Mills, Box 867, Oroville, Cali- 
fornia. 








DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 





Save 50% on mimeograph paper, stencils, 
inks. Special prices to churches on new auto- 
matic duplicators, scopes, lettering guides. Send 
$1.00 for twelve sample stencils. Order one pound 
highest quality ink, $2.00; get extra pound free. 
Gillies, 5348 Barry Avenue, Chicago 41, IIinois. 








FUND RAISING 





Ministers! Raise your budgets, building fund, 
etc., by mail. Single or series of financial letters 
prepared for your needs. Satisfaction and re- 








sults guaranteed. Write for details. Ivan J. 
Young, 801 B Avenue, Lawton, Oklahoma. 
MUSIC 





Sacred Inspirational Duets. Twenty-nine-page 
octavo size album containing twelve new attrac- 
tive sacred duets, unique, easy, well arranged 
for male or female voices, medium range. Share 
blessings of rich storehouse of interesting themes, 
plus God’s loveliest, but simple, musical settings. 
Price fifty cents. No stamps. Braun Music Pub- 
lications, 1505 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 














PASTORAL HELPS 





Program Material. ‘Hymns in American His- 
tory.” Dramatic ‘“‘singspiration” evokes hymns 
sung by Columbus, Pilgrims, Founding Fathers, 
Ten Presidents, etc. Twenty hymn _ stories. 
Complete script upon request. If used, pay what 
you please. Bernhard Ragner, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pastor’s Pocket Record with pages for Calls, 
Sermons, Baptisms, Marriages, Funerals, etc., and 
34 Sermon Outlines for $1. Union Bible Semi- 
nary, Dept. 413-B, Westfield, Indiana. 


Filing System for Preachers. For clippings, 
sermons, notes, memos, books, pamphlets, scrip- 
ture, etc. Tested and used over twenty years. 
Based on Dewey’s classification. One dollar. 
Money back if not satisfied. W. R. Hall, 4521 
Sunfield Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 





“When Hell’s in Heaven Too,” 
and other outstanding sermons in loose-leaf, 
Mss. form for all types of services. Ten 
“Meaty” loaves, $2.00; four, $1.00; specimens, 
thirty-five cents. Printed materials loaned. 
Clergy-Aids Service, Box 578, Eagle River, Wis- 
consin. 


Pulpit Loaves. 


You Need This New, Tried, Tested “Ways and 
Means to Raise Church Funds.” Every detail 
covered. Something to do every month in the 
year. These copyrighted plans workable by any- 
one, anywhere. One thousand dollars worth of 
ideas for only one dollar, postpaid. Send your 
order today, now. J. F. Snyder, publisher, 110 
Crestmont, Reading, Pennsylvania. 








PHOTO POSTCARDS 





o CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 

COMMUNION SERVICE 
CATALOG on Request 


CAP « GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA 


NATIONAL 


&21-23 ARCH 


ACADEMIC 











Photo postcards, $4.50 per 100; photostamps, 
$2.00 per 100; cuts, rolls of honor, religious 
books, greeting cards. Write for illustrated cir- 
culars. William Filline, 3141 Warren Avenue, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Wanted: Christian artist. Work in your own 
studio. M. E. Pinaire, 416 West Jefferson Street, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 





SS 
SERMON HELPS 
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——— 





Twenty Lessons in Homiletics and an Inte. 
leaved S.S. Teacher’s Quarterly with homiletic, 
outlines for one ~~ for $1. Union Bible Sen. 
inary, Dept. 416-B, Westfield, Indiana. 


Memorial Helps. For Gold Star Memoria 
Services. Contains orders of services, themg 
and texts, suggested hymns and poems, twely 
sermon and address outlines, and many ides 
for conducting war casualty memorial services, 
Twenty-two ministers of various denomination; 
have collaborated in preparing these helps. Sen 
postpaid for only $1. Minister’s Exchange Ser. 
ice, Unionville, Missouri. 


Funeral Sermon Ideas for Busy Pastors. Fifty 
hitherto unpublished sermon outlines suitable 
for various funeral occasions sent postpaid for 
only $1. These outlines contributed by pastors 
using our exchange and are of highest quality, 
Satisfaction assured on all orders or money re- 
funded. Minister’s Exchange Service, Unionville, 
Missouri. 











VISUAL AIDS 





For Sale: New 16-mm. sound projectors, 1944 
models, immediate delivery. Screens, slide pro- 
jectors. Stinson Projector Sales, 521 South Lom- 
bard Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Standard size “Life of Christ,” ‘Washington 
and Lincoln,” etc., $1.35 per rental, postpaid, 
Henry Mills, Box 867, Oroville, California. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and quality. 
Color variety. Price range. Original designs. 
Send card for. catalogue and introductory offer. 
Paragon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





OPPOSES RELEASED-TIME 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Syracuse, New York—Opposition to 
weekday religious education classes on 
released-time “because they introduce 
a divisive religious identification into 
our public schools” was voiced by 
clergymen, church officers and religious 
educators of the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference of the Unitarian Church here. 

The group also opposed granting 
credit toward high school graduation 
for sectarian courses in religion col- 
ducted under direction of the churches, 
asserting that the practice establishes 
an organic relationship between church 
and state. 

The Mead-Aiken bill before Congress, 
which proposes to grant federal funds 
equally to public and private schools, 
was opposed by the Unitarians “inas- 
much as such expenditures would fa- 
vor in a discriminatory way those sects 
maintaining private schools, and, more- 
over, circumvent existing constitutional 
provisions in many states which pro- 
hibit the use of public funds for sec 
tarian purposes. 

“We believe that churches should 
practice and teach their several faiths 
on their own time and premises 
their own way,” the resolution de- 
clared.—(R. N.S.) 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze announces an 
interesting new series of Memo- 
rials and Honor Roll Tablets 


in a wide variety of styles and 


sizes. They are inspired works 


of art by some of America’s 
most distinguished sculptors 
and are fitting expressions of 
this war and these times. This 
new series includes everything 
from moderately-priced small 
tablets to sizes for municipal- 
ities and large organizations. 
Every ore of these new designs 
reflects our. thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in fine bronze work. 
Send for our new booklet. 


GENERAL BRONZE 
CORPORATION 


34-35 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 








Cy ALY 2o $500 
single 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafe- 
teria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make the 
Prince George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet C.M. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ” S * “: $4.80 


Prince George 














East 28th St. 
Hotel rl Von ¢ 6. NY. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ . 


Manager 
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Editorials 
(From page 7) 

habit of coining excellent words that did not 
come to fruit in excellent worths. Once the 
word was catholicity and the end was “ro- 
manism.” And now we see in our time that 
often our much vaunted ecumenicity does not 
often amount to more than a high sounding 
word. It does not come to fruit in the maturity 
of a fully demonstrated fact. At the last the 
Jew remains a Jew; the Roman Catholic a 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant a Prot- 
estant. And we find ourselves sick with an an- 
cient failing; the failing of those who think 
they shall be heard for their much speaking of 
multi-syllabic words. 

Wherefore we make bold to say that the 
word for our time, as yet, is not ecumenicity, 
but that other word that comes from the lips 
of a transplanted Englishman with the force 
of a natural, namely, heck-umenicity. Our en- 
ergy often goes to seed in our time in word 
making instead of in worth making. Space 
forbids the using of the too many illustrations 
in church history to prove this. But one in- 
stance is apropos and pertinent just here. For 
“evangelicals,” whatever that may mean in our 
time, ecumenicity must always first pay tribute 
to a metaphysically conceived creed that lingers 
on without benefit of fulness of life. The 
ecumenically minded Universalists found that 
out recently when “The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ of America” backtracked 
on its invitation to that church to join the 
council. Ecumenicity boundaried itself with 
reservations as, in other times, catholicity had 
strangled itself by taking to itself adjectives. 

By a strange irony of fate, or was it an act 
of God, at the same meeting that the rejection 
of the Universalists was engineered, the 
American branch of the Russian Orthodox 
Church was accepted into membership in the 
Federal Council. Transplanting that church 
must have improved it considerably since the 
days when it was the standby of corruption 
under the Czars of all the Russias. And the 
capitalized Orthodox Church went in; but the 
presumably heretical group was kept out. Ecu- 
menicity! Rather: Heck-umenicity. Hypoc- 
risy again had paraded before the world in the 
long flowing sweep of a multi-syllabic word. 
For that is always hypocrisy which equates the 
part with the whole. We ask for ecumenicity 
unalloyed. Else shall we find ourselves using 
the aspirated form of the word heck-umenicity 
for the hypocrisy that is masquerading in the 
guise of the holiness whose name is ecu- 
menicity. Fred Smith. 
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Shall Churches Cash Their 
War Bonds? 


N every side we are urged to “hold on” 
to our war bonds. It is usually good 
advice. The popular bonds held by 

most individuals are the type with interest 
accumulative. To get the full interest it is 
necessary to hold them until maturity. 

We think, however, in the case of churches 
which plan building programs more may be 
gained by cashing the bonds than by holding 
them. The immediate need in the country is 
for employment to take up the inevitable slack 
between the wartime employment and that con- 
templated when industry has retooled. Any 
plan of building which gives employment in 
this interim period is to be encouraged. The 
social values in providing employment may 
overweigh the financial gain in holding the 
bonds. 

The popular E, F and G bonds are not nego- 
tiable. One cannot borrow against them. They 
cannot be transferred to the contractor. The 
only way to turn them into employment would 
seem to be through cashing them in accord- 
ance with the published provision. ° 

This same reasoning would apply to indi- 
vidual holders of bonds who may wish to con- 
tribute them to the church. It will be neces- 
sary for the individual to cash the bonds and, 
then, give the cash to the church. This addi- 
tional step in putting the bonds to work for 
the church is not a serious impediment if 
churches give careful attention to it. 





The White Man’s Burden 


_f/ ANY Americans have expressed amuse- 
M ment at the Englishman’s conception 
of the white man’s burden. They have 
doubted the sincerity of the British in using the 
phrase and considered it merely a cover-up for 
profitable commercial materialism. Now that 
the United States has undertaken to direct the 
destiny of the far east the white man’s burden 


becomes a very stern reality. It is nothing to 


laugh about. 

The world of the future may lie in Asia. 
Whether that world will be a friendly one to 
the white man depends upon our wisdom of 
leadership. Poor leadership, limited apprecia- 
tion of the colored peoples, and political im- 
perialism can build a future which will mean 
wars and destruction. 


For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people Lord. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 








TO ADD 


Distinctiveness and Dignity 
CIRCULAR BASE BRASS ALTAR SET 


zxkKkekKaxek«ke«rKKEKeKKxKiex 


DISTINCTIVE LINES OF DESIGN ¥ QUALITY CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT y¥ IMPROVED PATENTS 
BEAUTIFUL HIGH-GLOSS BRASS POLISH “OPEN STOCK” FEATURE 


Special Price for the Complete Set (carriage extra) . . . $125.00 
ee ee EOS FE BED 6 ocinccccvewessscscosctsvacsssss 65000 ond 

24 inches over-all — Base Dia. 734” ; 
SET CANDLESTICKS #SB 141 ...................-.. $40.00 pair 

15 inches over-all — Width of stem 13,"’; Base Dia. 634’’ — Removable inner cup design 
SET FLOWER VASES £50 142 ....0ccrerocsccrcs.+.. $4000 pair 


11 inches over-all — Diameter of inner lip of vase 5’; Base Dia. 514’’. 
Removable flower adjuster feature 


Manufactured by Sudbury Brass Goods i0., 55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


SOLD BY REPUTABLE DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. 














